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If  I  might  give  a  thort  hiat  to  an  impartial  loriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter .  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  telU  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.-^D^  PoE. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  COUNTY  FRANCHISE. 


There  are  some  events  which  seem  to  create  a  gap 
between  that  which  immediately  preceded  them  and  that 
which  is  to  come  afterwards.  Instead  of  trudging  on  in 
that  slow  and  laborious  way  which  is  the  ordinary  state 
of  things,  Nature  appears — Sir  W.  R.  Grove  notwith¬ 
standing — to  have  taken  a  leap ;  and  we  ‘have  some 
difficulty  in  persuading  ourselves  that  we  have  not  awoke 
from  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  slumber.  We  opine  that  the  effect 
produced  by  the  debate  on  Mr  Trevelyan’s  Bill  last  Wednes¬ 
day  cn  many  a  highly-respectable  old  Whig  and  many  a 
resolutely-unthinking  Tory  must  have  strongly  resembled 
that  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  But  six 
years  have  passed  away  since  a  long  step  taken  in  the 
direction  of  democracy  was  justified  by  the  Conservative 
leaders  on  the  ground  that  it  afforded  a  secure  resting- 
place,  and  once  more  we  have  the  floodgates  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  reform  thrown  open ;  while  those  very  same 
Conservatives  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
condemning,  not  the  thing  done,  but  the  time  and  manner 
of  doing  it.  Fata  viam  invenient  remarks  the  Standard^ 
m  an  article  mildly  deprecating  any  rash  or  precipitate 
action  of  the  Fates ;  and  we  hope  its  readers  will  feel 
comforted.  But  to  Radicals  the  revelations  of  Wednes¬ 
day  ought  to  prove  both  a  comfort  and  a  warning.  The 
time  is  evidently  at  hand  for  another  democratic  change 
in  our  Constitution,  and  with  them  will  rest  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  an  endeavour  to  make  that  change  as  pro- 
dnetive  of  good  as  possible. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  assimilation  of  the 
borough  and  county  franchise  are  so  overwhelming,  and 
the  situations  created  by  the  present  state  of  the  law 
are  so  anomalous,  that  even  the  Tory  organ  is  obliged 
to  content  itself  with  pleading  that  '*the  practical  diffi- 
cnlties  which  surround  it  should  deter  us  from  touching  j 
it  at  present.”  The  line  between  borough  and  county  | 
IS  necessarily  arbitrary,  even  when  that  line  has  been 
drawn  with  an  endeavour  to  separate  town  and  country. 
Hut,  we  need  hardly  say,  no  such  endeavour  has  been 
made.  We  have  parliamentary  boroughs  almost  en¬ 
tirely  rural,  and  parliamentary  counties  to  a  very  large 
^**^^*1  and  manufacturing.  What  can  be  more 
absurd  and  unjust  than  that,  as  Mr  Trevelyan  pointed 
OQt,  an  operative  who  spins  cotton  at  Bury  should  have  a 
yote,  while  the  operative  who  spins  cotton  at  Heywood 
w  emed  one?  An  aristocracy  of  residence  of  this  ridi- 
cu  ous  kind  cannot  possibly  be  maintained  among  a 

peop  e  who,  though  they  are  slow  reasoners,  are  still 
feasoners. 

the^  fnrn  from  the  consideration  of  the  justice  of 

clnc'^^  lo  other  expediencies,  the  result  is  equally  con- 

favour  of  the  reform  asked  for  by  Mr  Trevel- 

unfihi'^  adopted  by  Mr  Gladstone.  No  case  of  personal 

enfrarf If-  ^  made  out  against  those  who  would  be 

Quenoif  political  danger  threatens  as  a  conse- 

Politi’oai^^  them  electoral  rights.  No  greater 
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class  among  them,  they  would  not  be  the  only  class ; 
and  even  they  have  shown  that  they  are  possessed  of  much 
more  political  intelligence  and  savoir  faire  than  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  them  credit  for.  That, 
when  they  get  the  franchise,  they  will  endeavour  to 
accomplish  more  by  it,  and  through  the  medium  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  than  is  desirable,  or  even  possible,  may  be 
true  ;  but  w’e  know  not  of  what  class  among  those  now  en¬ 
franchised  this  is  not  also  true.  Like  every  other  section 
of  the  community,  they  will  have  to  learn  over  and  over 
again  by  the  failure  of  their  expectations  the  folly  of 
looking* to  the  State  for  that  which  can  be  accomplished 
alone  by  individual  energy  and  enterprise ;  and  they 
must  be  stolid  indeed  if  they  do  not  learn  this  lesson  as 
quickly  and  remember  it  as  long  as  their  urban  fellow- 
count^men. 

There  is  but  one  real  peril  connected  with  this  as  with 
every  other  extension  of  the  democratic  principle ;  and, 
fortunately,  it  is  avoidable.  The  argument  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  widening  of  the  county  franchise  would  “swamp  ” 
and  virtually  disfranchise  the  present  county  voters  is, 
it  seems  to  us,  irrefragable.  According  to  our  present 
system  the  enfranchisement  of  a  number  of  electors 
greater  than  the  present  voters  would,  in  any  place 
where  this  happened,  give  the  whole  of  the  represen¬ 
tation  (if  they  liked  to  avail  themselves  of  it)  to  the 
newly-enfranchised  majority.  Every  extension  of  the 
suffrage  which  has  any  effect  on  the  representation 
has,  therefore,  according  to  our  present  arrangements,  a 
disfranchising  as  well  as  an  enfranchising  effect ;  and, 
so  long  as  those  arrangements  continue,  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  any  new  class  to  the  franchise  cannot 
fairly  be  determined  by  their  absolute  qualifications,  but 
i  by  a  comparison  of  their  qualifications  with  those  of 
I  the  present  electors.  The  fact  is,  that  every  extension 
of  the  suffrage  has  hitherto  been  a  process,  not  of 
addition,  but  of  substitution ;  and  this  will  continue 
to  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  plan  continues  of  denying 
representation  to  all  voters  who  are  not  of  the  same 
opinions  as  the  majority  of  their  neighbours.  All  the 
arguments  brought  forward  on  Wednesday  were  for  the 
addition  of  the  county  householders  to  the  electoml 
roll ;  and  this  conclusion  was  proved.  But  if,  after 
being  led  to  this  conclusion,  we  are  invited  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  household  suffrage  in  counties,  the  system  of 
election  being  the  same  as  that  which  now  obtains,  we 
reply  that  this  is  not  what  was  proved,  and  we  have 
yet  to  hear  the  arguments  which  would  warrant  it. 

If  Mr  Gladstone  is  in  earnest  about  this  question — 
it  matters  little  whether  it  be  as  member  for  Greenwich 
or  Prime  Minister — he  will  be  able  to  enfranchise  the 
agricultural  labourer  without  disfranchising  the  farmer. 
We  pointed  out  two  years  ago  one  plan  by  which 
total  representation  of  the  electorate  could  be  obtained 
without  any  violent  change  of  our  present  practice, 
without  giving  up  the  advantage  of  local  returns  or 
secret  voting,  and  without  the  complications  of 
tingent  voting.  Many  other  plans  might  be  suggested 
for  accomplishing  the  same  object  without  introduciug 
any  new  evU.  This  is  the  problem  which  our  repre- 
sentative  system  affords  to  the  statesmen  o  .  .®.  “ 

We  wish  we  could  sajr  tlmt  our  leading  politimans  on 

either  side  realised  it. 
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rather. that  such  things  are  done  by  the  faction  in  power 
I  than  that  they  are  done  at  all.  We  have  no  satisfactory 
I  assurance  that  even  a  man  like  M.  Gambetta,  placed 
again  in  authority,  would  not  act  in  the  same  way.  The 
weakness  of  all  French  revolutions  is  that  they  have 
consisted  so  much  in  a  mere  shuffling  of  -the  cards  of 
statecraft,  and  have  done  so  little  to  advance  the  cause 
of  national  and  individual  liberty.  There  seemed  hope- 
that  this  last  revolution,  profiting  by  the  failures  as 
well  as  by  the  successes  of  those  preceding  it,  would 
I  have  had  a  better  issue ;  but  the  hope  grows  fainter 
!  every  day.  During  two  years  [M.  Thiers,  consistent  in 
I  little  else,  consistently  developed  that  centralising  policy 
to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  and  for  which  in  cer¬ 
tain  respects  he  is  even  more  an  Imperialist  than  in 
others  he  is  partly  Monarchist  and  partly  Republican. 
Hateful  as  he  is  to  the  factions  of  the  Right,  they  ought 
to  bless  him  for  having  done  so  much  in  this  way,  and 
now  they  are  certainly  only  carrying  out  more  rigidly 
the  system  of  government  that  he  did  his  utmost  to 
revive.  “  In  France,”  said  M.  Ernoul  with  naive  truth¬ 
fulness  during  the  squabble  of  last  Wednesday,  “  tyran¬ 
nical  Republics  bring  forth  Caesars.”  There  was  a  sting 
in  that  epigram  as  it  was  applied  to  M.  Gambetta,  but  it 
applies  yet  more  forcibly  to  the  Government  of  which 
M.  Emoul  is  a  representative  member.  Caesarism  of 
some  sort — the  Napoleonists  who  are  already  in  office 
may  be  justified  in  thinking  that  it  will  be  a  renewal  of 
their  sort  of  Caesarism — is  only  what  we  must  look  for 
from  such  real  tyranny  and  sham  Republicanism  as  are- 
adopted  by  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  his  associates. 

M.  Jules  Favre’s  ill-timed  “  interpellation  ”  of  Monday 
will  have  an  opposite  effect  to  that  which  was  intended. 
It  has  procured  for  the  Government  an  effective  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Assembly.  It  has  strengthened  its 
hands  in  doing  all  that  it  found  necessary  to  do  in  this 
closing  week  of  the  session,  that  is,  in  obtaining  new 
powers  of  tyranny.  The  debate  on  M.  Emoul’s  Bill  for 
enabling  the  Permanent  Committee  to  prosecute  M. 
Gambetta,  and  all  other  like  offenders,  during  the  recesa 
need  not  be  here  discussed.  It  is  only  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  dominant  Yersaillists.  The  French 
people  may  settle  down  to  fifteen  weeks  of  oppression 
unrestrained  even  by  such  feeble  protests  on  behalf  of 
liberty  as  are  to  be  heard  at  Versailles  when  the  Assembly 
is  in  session.  They  may  rely  upon  those  fifteen  weeks 
being  further  used  in  corrupting  and  coercing  the  press, 
in  intimidating  the  prefects  and  in  substituting  pliant 
men  for  those  who  will  not  be  intimidated,  in  aiding  the 
efforts  of  the  Church  to  instil  new  poison  into  the 
national  mind,  and  in  winning  over  the  army  to  yet  more 
thorough  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  “  moral  order.”  If 
they  are  wise  they  will  remember  M.  Emoul’s  epigram. 

“  Tyrannical  Republics  bring  forth  Cmsars.”  B. 


THE  TYRANNY  IN  FRANCE. 

Next  Monday  the  Versailles  Assembly  is  to  adjourn 
for  a  more  than  three  months*  holiday ;  and  until  Guy 
Fawkes’  Day,  unless  some  unlikely  occurrence  should 
arise,  the  Due  de  Broglie’s  Government  will  be  in 

France.  That 
I  new  and  more  than 
the  result  of  the  debate 
M.  Jules 


undisturbed  .possession  of  power  in 
unfortunate  arrangement  acquires  a 
ever  deplorable  significance  from  11, 
provoked  by  M.  Jules  Favre  oU  Monday  last, 

Favre  then  called  upon  the  Government  for  some 
explanation  of  ’  its  policy  and  of  its  proposals  for 
fulfilling  the  conditions  upon  which  it  usurped  authority 
two  months  ago.  Neither  the  spokesman  nor  the  speech, 
perhaps,  was  altogether  well  chosen.  The  occasion  was 
made  one  for  too  much  laudation  of  M.  Thiers  and  for 
too  little  advocacy  of  real  Republicanism,  but  though 
thereby  some  votes  may  have  been  lost,  it  is  probable 
that  quite  as  many,  if  not  more,  were  gained.  M.  de 
Broglie’s  procurement  of  400  votes  against  270  was 
doubtless  by  no  means  an  extreme  illustration  of  his 
strength ;  and  when  we  compare  this  majority  of  130 
with  the  majority  of  14  that  secured  the  triumph  of  his 
conspiracy  on  the  24th  of  May,  we  can  form  some  idea 
of  the  growth  of  his  power,  in  Parliamentary  circles  at 
any  rate,  during  the  past  two  months.  When  M.  Thiers 
was  deposed  and  Marshal  Macmahon  was  set  up  as 
, nominal  president  of  the  nominal  Republic,  the  French 
Radicals  mocked  at  the  new  coalition,  and  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  thinking  that  it  only  needed  rope  enough  with 
which  to  hang  itself.  Their  inaction  may  have  been 
allowable  and  even  fortunate.  It  may  be,  as  many 
of  them  thought,  that  any  semblance  of  an  insurrec¬ 
tion,  any  attempt  at  a  forcible  revolution,  would  have 
furnished  just  such  an  opportunity  for  violent  action  on 
the  part  of  the  new  Administration  as  it  desired,  and 
would  have  been  the  surest  means  of  increasing  its 
strength.  In  any  case,  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  regret 
a  prudence,  rare  in  French  politics,  by  which,  whatever 
else  was  lost,  some  bloodshed  was  spared,  and  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  “  moral  order  ”  were  shown  to  be  on  the  side  of 
what  their  enemies  consider  the  immoral  and  disorderly 
classes.  But  the  issue,  up  to  the  present  time  at  any 
rate,  has  been  just  as  we  anticipated.  Every  one  of  the 
past  nine  weeks  has  seen  a  strengthening,  not  a  weaken¬ 
ing,  a  growth,  not  a  decay,  of  the  power  of  the  Mac¬ 
mahon  Government ;  and  with  the  growth  of  power  has 
come  increased  severity  in  the  use  of  it.  M.  Thiers 
scourged  France  with  whips.  M.  de  Broglie  is  scourg^g 
it,  and  preparing  to  scourge  it  yet  more,  with  scorpions. 

Of  course  the  coalition  cannot  last  for  ever.  Marshal 
Macmahon’s  presidency  is  yet  more  precarious  than 
M.  Thiers’s.  As  long  as  no  policy  but  that  of  repression 
is  required,  as  long  as  it  can  satisfy  its  supporters  by 
postponing  all  discussion  of  constitutional  questions  and 
seeing  only  that  constitutionalists  of  all  sorts  are  kept 
under,  the  Government  may  hold  its  own ;  but  so  soon 
as  the  necessity  arises  for  organising  plans  for  the  future, 
it  cannot  hope  to  prosper.  Imperialists,  Orleanists,  and 
Legitimists  are  agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  “moral 
order”  in  so  far  as  it  implies  the  subiection  of  the 


TAMPERING  WITH  THE  CROWN. 

The  debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Crown  Private 
Estates  Bill  on  Monday  last  was,  curiously  enough,  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  the  discussion  of  a  question  involving 
constitutional  topics  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  m 
the  Upper  Chamber.  On  that  evening  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  rose  to  call  attention  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  Duke  of  St  Albans  on  the  occasion  of  a  Liberal 
dinner  at  Nottingham,  which  he  described  as  “  an  insmlt 
to  the  Queen.”  The  statement  thus  referred  to  contained 
a  general  reference  to  her  Majesty’s  known  political 
leanings  as  having  been  in  some  measure  due  to  her 
early  association  with  Lord  Melbourne.  In  this  harm¬ 
less  after-dinner  effusion  the  Queen’s  name  was  coupl^ 
with  that  of  a  party,  and  the  Duke  of  Ricbmona, 
expressing,  we  conclude,  the  opinion  of  those  who  occupy 
his  side  of  the  House,  protested  that  it  was  a  “ 
irregular  and  unconstitutional  ”  proceeding.  As  we 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Loros 
has  thought  to  give  such  pronounced  expression^  to  ms 
views,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  ®  ^ 

time,  according  to  high  constitutional  ideas,  to  assert 
the  dignity  and  position  of  the  Crown,  and  to  he 
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peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  merest  syllable  that  may  seem 
by  implication  to  rob  onr  Sovereign  of  her  preroga¬ 
tives.  Vie  are  far  from  saying  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  Conservatives  are  unwise  to  adopt  this 
course ;  it  has  at  least  the  recommendation  of  bring¬ 
ing  forward  •  clearly  the  exact  relation  which,  in  their 
opinion,  should  exist  between  the  Sovereign  and  the 
other  estates  of  the  realm.  One  sentence  in  the  Duke 
of  Richmond’s  speech  defines  this  relation  with  the 
utmost  distinctness.  The  Queen,  he  said,  has  always 
acted  in  a  most  constitutional  manner ;  if  there  is  one 
point  in  her  character  which  has  been  more  often 
alluded  to  and  more  generally  approved  than  another, 
it  is  that  from  the  time  she  ascended  the  Throne  until 
the  present  moment  nothing  has  escaped  from  her 
Majesty  which  would  enable  the  party  in  power  to 
arrive  at  her  political  opinions.  We  have  given  the 
substance  of  the  remarks  which  define  the  actual  and 
legitimate  attitude  of  the  Sovereign — a  traditional  atti¬ 
tude  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  it 
is  of  the  utmost'  importance  to  preserve  unchanged. 

Turning,  however,  to  the  debate  on  the  Crown  Private 
Estates  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  find  the  ma¬ 
jority  by  no  means  inclined  to  favour  this  view.  The 
Sovereign  is  for  them  much  more  than  an  impersonal 
entity.  The  Crown,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is 
merged  in  the  person  of  the  wearer.  They  look  behind 
pageant  and  ceremony,  and  discover  there  an  individual 
with  rights  and  wrongs.  Of  course  this  is  another  view 
of  the  question,  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  adopting 
it  repudiated  what  we  may  call  the  “constitutional”  view 
as  put  forward  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  case,  that  each  party 
has  faced  the  subject  from  its  special  point  of  view :  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  eulogising  the  Queen  for  her  superb 
impersonality;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  that  is  con¬ 
stantly  having  little  business  transactions  with  the  party 
in  question,  preferring  to  conduct  those  transactions  with 
something  more  tangible  than  a  mere  abstract  of  Royalty. 
The  point,  however,  which  deserves  special  attention  is 
what  Mr  Bouverie  called  “the  retrograde  policy” 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  or  as  we.  Whig  and 
Conservative  voices  notwithstanding,  prefer  to  denote 
it,  the  unconstitutional  character  of  this  policy. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  not  easily  accounted  for,  that  those 
who  followed  Mr  Bouverie  into  the  opposition  lobby 
numbered  in  all  only  thirty-five,  while  the  Government, 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  way  in 
which  they  pooh-poohed  the  whole  question,  made  one  of 
the  most  successful  whips  of  the  session.  MrBouverie’s 
speech  ought,  at  least,  to  have  secured  him  the  support  of 
the  Whigs.  But  it  seems  that  the  appeal  to  “  the  prin¬ 
ciples  advocated  a  century  ago  by  such  men  as  Burke 
and  Chatham”  was  made  to  deaf  ears,  and  Mr  Bouverie 
had,  for  once,  to  fall  back  upon  Sir  Charles  Dilke  as  his  ! 
right-hand  man. 

The  question  raised  by  Mr  Anderson’s  amendment 
as  to  the  secrecy  of  Royal  wills,  though,  as  we  pointed  i 
out  a  fortnight  ago,  itself  of  considerable  importance,  1 
may,  comparatively  speaking,  be  entirely  neglected ;  and,  i 
after  Mr  Anderson  sat  down,  was  in  point  of  fact 
shelved,  the  real  issue  bei^  taken  on  the  general  policy  of 
me  Bill.  The  alteration  it  was  proposed  to  effect,  which  j 
Mr  Gladstone  asserted  to  be  a  necessary  one,  and  which  ! 
Mr  Bouverie  objected  to  as  “  wrong  ”  and  the  probable  i 
cause  of  much  future  trouble,  was  very  clearly  defined 
in  Mr  Gladstone’s  speech.  At  present,  the  Sovereign 
has  the  power  to  bequeath  personal  estate  to  whom- 
s^ver  he  or  she  may  chose  ;  further,  the  Sovereign  has 
e  right  to^  bequeath  realty  to  any  person  other  than 
6  next  heir  ;  the  Crown  Private  Estates  Bill  proposes 
0  remove  this  distinction,  and  to  allow  the  bequeathal 
c  realty  to  the  next  heir.  Mr  Gladstone,  no  doubt, 
ought  that  he  had  annihilated  all  opposition  to  the 
1  when  he  went  on  to  explain  that  tha  law  as  it 
of  T  could  in  practice  be  evaded  by  the  simplest 

prev  f  Processes,  and  that  “there  was  nothing  to 
monft°  Sovereign  converting  real  estate  into 

handing  the  money  to  whomsover  he  chose.” 
as  apparently  blind  to  the  fact  that  such  a  transac¬ 


tion  is  rendered  sufficiently  improbable  by  the  certainty 
that  it  would  give  rise  to  the  most  profound  suspicion^ 
among  the  masses  on  whose  favour  the  Sovereignty 
depends,  and  to  the  still  more  important  fact  that  to 
assume  the  goodness  of  existing  laws  on  this  subject  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  beg  the  question.  Were  the 
existing  conditions,  under  which  the  Sovemgn  is  able 
to  convert  his  or  her  whole  estate  into  money  and  be¬ 
queath  it  by  will  to  the  next  heir,  wholly  satisfactory, 
we  might  be  willing  to  consent  to  the  proposed  modifi¬ 
cation;  but  on  constitutional  grounds  we  assert  most 
distinctly  that  those  conditions  are  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  any  further  extension  of  them  is,  both  in  practice 
and  as  a  precedent,  “  a  retrograde  policy.” 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
the  constitutional  position  of  the  Sovereign  in  this 
country ;  it  is  well  known  to  even  the  shallowest  students 
of  constitutional  law.  It  was,  however,  briefly  and  fairly 
stated  by  Mr  Bouverie  when  he  said  that  the  “  House  of 
Commons  would  be  taking  the  right  course  in  restricting 
the  Crown  as  far  as  possible  to  the  revenues  voted  by  Par¬ 
liament  at  every  accession.”  How  far  the  policy  of  the 
present  Bill  will  defeat  this  principle  can  be  readily  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  present  Sovereign  and  her  immediate  suc¬ 
cessor.  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  the 
revenues  of  the  Crown  (granted,  it  must  be  remembered, 
by  Parliament  to  the  Queen  as  Queen,  and  not  as  a  private 
individual)  have  been  most  economically  administered, 
principally  through  suppressing  the  pageantry  which, 
in  some  people’s  eyes,  forms  the  sole  token  of  Royalty. 
The  savings  thereby  effected  are,  as  every  one  knows, 

I  considerable.  These  invested  in  land  and  bequeathedl 
*  to  the  next  heir  will,  on  his  succession  to  the  throne, 
give  him  a  position  of  semi-independence.  True,  the 
same  amount  of  property  might  even  now  be  bequeathed 
to  the  heir  in  money,  and  this  is  distinctly  objectionable, 
but  it  is  evident  that  property  in  land,  as  far  as  position 
and  authority  are  concerned,  ranks  far  higher  than  an 
income  from  the  funds.  Both  courses  are  objectionable, 
but  that  which  renders  it  possible  for  a  Sovereign  on  his 
accession  to  become  possessed  of  a  distinct  property  in 
land  is  open  to  the  gravest  censure.  If  this  be  possible, 
of  what  use  is  the  precaution  of  a  Civil  List  which  it  is 
open  to  Parliament  to  revise  year  after  year  in  order  that 
the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  may  remain  dependent 
on  the  votes  of  her  subjects  ? 

The  proposed  amendment  of  the  law  should  however 
meet  with  the  strongest  opposition  from  any  who  may 
contemplate  in  the  not  distant  future  a  change  in  our 
monarcnical  institutions.  Money  saved  out  of  the 
allowance  granted  to  her  Majesty  by  her  faithful  sub¬ 
jects  may  in  common  courtesy  be  allowed  to  be  spent  as 
her  Majesty  pleases.  The  case  however  assumes  a 
different  aspect  if  we  find  that  these  savings  are  to  be 
devoted  to  a  purpose  which  serves  only  to  render  inde¬ 
pendent  one  on  whose  dependence  hang  all  hopes  of  a 
modification  of  the  Constitution.  C. 


WANTED  ANNUALLY,  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 

INDIA. 

Of  all  the  ways  by  which  Indian  difficulties  and  evils 
.  are  shunted  the  oldest  is  the  commonest.  It  is  of  little 
service  when  your  audience  or  readers  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  But  it  is  of  very  great  value  where 
either  or  both  are  ignorant ;  and  if  the  reader  wants  an 
illustration  of  the  method  in  question,  and  of  the  scorn 
and  rigour  with  which  it  has  been  thrust  aside  by  one  of 
our  great  historians,  he  has  only  to  turn  to  Macaulay’s 
remarks  on  the  defences  commonly  set  up  for  Charles 
the  First.  If  you  said,  urged  Macaulay,  that  Charles 
broke  his  coronation  oath,  you  were  told  that  he  kept 
his  marriage  vows.  If  you  censured  him  for  having 
violated  the  Petition  of  Right,  you  were  told  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  getting  up  to  hear  prayers  at  six 
morning.  If  you  said  he  was  a  bad  king,  you  were  to 
he  was  a  good  father.  And  so  it  is  in  mat  rs 
Indian,  where  people  speedily  quit  all  allusions  to  e 
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evils  complained  of  and  take  refuge  in  general  clia-  Income  Tax,  which  could  never  have  been  directly  felt 
racter.  If  you  glance  at  glaring  blots,  you  are  at  once  by  the  masses  of  India.  .  Thirdly,  that  so  far  from  there 
confronted  with  an  enunciation  of  the  brilliant  merits  of  being  any  depletion  of  money  from  India  to  this  country, 
our  Indian  rule.  If  you  point  to  that  long  line  of  rob-  the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse.  For  the  first,  it  is  only 
beries,  which  stretches  from  the  days  of  Clive  and  necessary  to  allude  to  the  late  Lord  Mayo’s  often-quoted 
Hastings  down  to  the  petty  pilferings  to  pay  for  the  ball  minute  of  October  3, 1870,  which  alludes  to  the  “feeling 
to  the  Sultan  at  Westminster,  and  the  expenses  of  the  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  amongst  every  class 
Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  aides-de-camp  to  India,  and  still  both  European  and  native,  on  account  of  the  increase  of 
continues  in  the  shape  of  charges  unjustly  inflicted  on  taxation  which  has  for  years  been  going  on.’l  For  the 
the  Indian  taxpayer,  you  are  told  how  we  have  delivered  second,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  amongst  the 
the  country  from  pillage,  and  how  the  remains  of  the  old  taxes  raised  were  the  Salt  Tax  and  Stamp  Duties.  For 
ditches  and  walls  which  were  once  needed  to  keep  the  the  third,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  single  item-^ 
Mabarrattas  at  bay  serve  now  only  as  monuments  say  the  pensions  of  retired  soldiers  and  civilians, — to  show 
of  days  gone  by.  If  you  even  mention  the  start-  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  statements  made  by 
ling  fact  that  under  our  careful  resource- developing  the  review  in  question.  But  these  are  far  transcended 
reign,  and  within  the  last  twelve  years,  2,814,529  in  the  number  of  June  21,  where  “  poor,  sterile,  unin¬ 
deaths  have  occurred  from  famine,  and  that  hun-  habited  Persia  ”  is  contrasted  with  “  rich,  fertile,  and 
dreds,  and  probably  thousands,  of  unhappy  wretches  densely-populated  India.’’  Rich,  fertile  India !  Does 
have  lain  down  by  the  roadside  to  have  their  last  the  reader  want  a  comparison  by  which  he  can  look  in 
moments  comforted  by  the  tender  .  mercies  of  wild  his  mind’s  eye  at  that  rich  and  fertile  land  ?  Let  him 
dogs  and  jackals — if  you  point  to  these  facts,  and  show  remember,  then,  that  India  in  area  and  population 
that  no  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  approximates  in  size  to  all  Europe  less  Russia,  and  then 
recurrence  of  similar  horrors,  you  are  told  of  the  hun-  let  him  imagine  that  all  those  European  countries  toge- 
dreds  of  lives  that  have  been  saved  to  the  State  owing  to  ther  were  only  able,  at  tbe  utmost,  to  produce  a  revenue 
the  institution  of  the  Thuggee  department,  and  that  never  considerably  lower  than  what  we  raise  in  England  alone, 
in  all  history  was  human  life  more  sacred  or  more  care-  Imagine,  then,  that  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
fully  preserved.  If  you  point  to  one  rotten  guaranteed  Germany,  Turkey,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  all  the  Euro- 
railway  system,  and  show  how  admirably  it  has  been  pean  countries  less  Russia,  were  only  able  to  raise,  at  the 
contrived  to  get  the  smallest  possible  result  from  the  most,  some  fifty  millions  per  annum, — imagine  that,  and 
greatest  possible  cost,  you  are  told  how  time  and  trouble  you  will  have  some  idea  of  what  the  poverty  of  India 
have  been  annihilated,  and  how  the  mild  Hindoo  can  really  must  be. 

now  travel  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Or  if.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  utterances  of  Mr  Grant  Duff, 
again,  you  point  to  that  legal  gambling-table,  where  who,  when  delivering  his  Annual  Essay  at  Westminster, 
English  judges  attempt  to  mete  out  justice  to  Indian  irresistibly  reminds  one  of  the  individual  in  the ‘Drapier 
appellants  through  the  medium  of  erroneous  and  Letters,”  who,  having  a  house  for  sale,  went  about  with 
colliding  translations  of  what  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  a  sample  of  a  first-class  brick,  which  he  showed  to  in- 
large  mass  of  Hindoo  law  literature,  you  are  told  of  the  tending  purchasers  as  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the 
grandeur  and  completeness  of  that  legal  chain  which,  building  and  the  strength  of  its  foundations.  We  are 
commencing  with  the  lowest  courts  in  India,  stretches  not,  of  course,  surprised  to  find  that  the  Under- Secretary 
right  up  to  that  pellucid  fountain-head  which  is  known  of  State  makes  out  the  best  story  he  can,  nor  do  we 


by  the  name  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  deny  that  some  light  may  eventually  be  obtained  from 
Council.  If  further  evils  are  pointed  out,  the  favourite  him  as  regards  Indian  affairs,  though  whatever  light 
method  is  to  contrast  our  rule  with  that  of  the  old  there  be  forthcoming  must,  we  fear,  be  likened  unto  the 
native  Governments.  Finally,  you  will  find  it  urged  light  of  those  stars  which  astronomers  tell  us  takes  many 
that,  if  we  have  committed  many  blunders,  we  have  thousands  of  years  to  reach  the  earth.  Making  a 
always  acted  with  the  best  intentions.  Here,  at  last,  single  selection  from  that  optimist  oration  which  is 
we  are  able  partially  to  agree.  And,  indeed,  we  may  annually  served  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  public, 
safely  say  that,  if  a  certain  portion  of  a  future  state  be  and  turning  to  the  Times  of  Aug.  7,  1872,  we  may  see 
composed  of  vast  slabs  of  good  intentions,  those  who  in  the  Under- Secretary  proof  of  the  stability  of  the 
are  responsible  for  the  financial  follies  of  past  years  Indian  Empire,  and  of  the  confidence  which  every  one 
are  justly  entitled  to  the  highest  rank  amongst  the  must  feel  who  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  He  takes  the 
pavdors  of  the  region  alluded  to.  But  it  will  be  urged  Indian  funds  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  to  quote  his  own 
at  this  point.  You  do  not  seem  to  allow  that  our  Indian  triumphant  words,  he  says  that  “  the  state  of  the  Indian 
rule  has  any  merits  whatever.  Assuredly  we  do,  and  funds  was  most  satisfactory,  and  must  almost,  one  would 
that  it  has  many  merits,  in  especial  compared  with  think,  break  the  heart  of  the  enemies  of  the  Indian  Oo- 
former  Governments  ;  but  we  protest  against  their  being  vernment.  The  louder  they  complained,  the  higher  the 
quoted  as  an  answer  to  those  glaring  blots  which  we  funds  were  quoted.”  Now  it  is  an  undoubted  tact  that 
have  elsewhere  pointed  to  before,  and  to  which  we  the  Indian  funds  stand  high  in  public  estimation  here ; 
shall  again  and  again  call  attention  whenever  we  have  but  when  Mr  Grant  Duff*  led  his  audience  to  believe 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  If  Mr  Gladstone’s  Govern-  that  the  position  of  the  empire  must  be  sound  because 
ment  were  responsible  mr  the  existence  of  many  glaring  the  funds  were  high,  he  was  simply  inducing  them  to 
evils,  would  it  be  any  answer  to  say  that  it  is  better  consider  as  a  fact  what  was  merely  a  false  inference  from 
than  any  of  James  the  Second’s  reign  ?  a  fact.  He  might  fairly  have  quoted  the  state  of  tbe 

But  there  is  another  and  far  readier  way  of  thrusting  Indian  funds  as  a  proof  of  English  credit,  or  ®  ^  ^ 
aside  the  representation  of  the  grievous  evdls  that  have  ignorance  of  people  here  as  regards  the  real  s  a 
arisen  under  our  Indian  rule,  and  that  is  partly  by  boldly  Indian  affairs,  or  of  the  fact  that  England 
denying  the  existence  of  the  most  notorious  facts,  partly  pledged  herself  to  India  to  such  an  enormous  ex  e 
by  loading  people  to  believe  as  facts  what  are  merely  that  the  two  debts  are  considered  as  Englis  ® 
false  inferences  from  facts.  And  to  illustrate  these  solely,  but  we  wholly  deny  that  it  can  be  quote 
methods,  we  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  quote  the  anything  else.  We  can  clearly  show  that  j 
Saturday  Review  and  Mr  Grant  Duff*.  The  former  has  people  who  are  most  competent  to  judge-— the  p6op  ® 
certainly  taken  the  lead  in  misrepresenting  facts  to  the  of  India  themselves — are  showing  conclusive  proo  s  o 
English  public,  while  the  latter,  as  we  shall  see,  has  dis-  what  they  think  of  the  state  of  affairs,  for  they 
tinguished  himself  to  a  fair  extent  in  both  branches  of  steadily  diminishing  the  paltry  amount  they  origma  j 
the  science  of  misrepresentation.  Let  us  quote,  for  held  in  Indian  securities.  And  if  we  take  three  yo^^ 
instance,  the  Saturday  Review  of  April  26th,  1873,  which  alone  as  an  instance,  we  shall  6nd  that  the  native  s  a  » 
contains  in  one  group  the  following  eminently  accurate  which  since  the  mutinies  has  steadily  declined,  was 
statements.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  there  stated  that  in  1869  than  in  1868,  and  that  in  1870^  it  ^^Now 
there  has  been  no  addition  of  taxation  in  India  of  late  considerably  more  than  a  million  than  in  1869. 

years.  Secondly,  that  if  there  has  it  was  only  the  the  return  which  shows  this  disagreeable  fact  was 
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up  at  the  India  Office  on  the  21st  of  July,  1871,  and  it  is 
thus  made  clear  that,  passing  over  the  fact  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  the  funds  really  show  a  great  want  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  those  most  competent  to  judge 
of  the  prospects  and  condition  of  the  country,  Mr  Grant 
Duff  has  put  forward  the  state  of  the  funds  as  an  un¬ 
doubted  proof  of  the  satisfactory  financial  and  general 
condition  of  India.  And  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  amongst  the  natives  has 
largely  fallen ;  so  that  whereas  from  this  cause,  and 
from  the  increase  of  wealth,  a  steady  increase  of  invest¬ 
ment  ought  naturally  to  have  taken  place,  we  find  a 
steady  decrease  of  investment  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 
It  would  be  easy  to  give  further  proof  of  how  little  the 
public  can  depend  on  the  pictures  that  are  annually  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State ;  easy  to  show, 
for  instance,  how  he  told  the  House  in  February,  1871, 
that  there  had  been  no  calamity  in  India  for  the  two 
j  ears  previous,  while,  in  reality,  there  had  been  a  fearful 
famine  ;  and  easy  to  show  how  he,  with  a  well-founded 
confidence  on  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  his 
audience,  ventured  to  boast  of  that  ‘‘splendid  estate*^  in 
opium,  which  is,  at  this  moment,  a  standing  monument 
of  the  greatest  national  crime  ever  committed  by  a 
powerful  European  on  a  feeble  Oriental  people.  But  it 
will  be  more  to  the  point  if  we  pass  on  to  consider  what 
reforms  are  advisable,  to  the  end  that  people  here  may  be 
annually  informed  as  to  the  real  condition  of  our  Indian 
empire,  and  so  be  able  to  form  a  sound  opinion  as  to  how 
far  it  is  advisable  to  pledge  this  country  any  further  in 
the  way  of  lending  capital  on  the  security  of  Indian 
revenues.  And  why,  the  general  reader  may  ask  at 
this  point,  is  it  of  such  very  great  importance  that  the 
English  people  should  have  such  full  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  as  regards  their  Indian  affairs  ?  We  will  state 
this  fully  before  proceeding  to  make  the  suggestions  we 
have  to  make. 

Talking  in  round  numbers,  we  may  say  that  the  people 
of  England  have  lent,  including  sums  for  guaranteed 
railways,  to  the  Government  of  India  in  all  about  200 
millions,  and  as  the  Government  of  India  has  declared 
its  intention  of  borrowing  about  another  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  for  railways  within  the  next  twenty-five  years,  and 
is  already  getting  on  with  this  expenditure  as  fast  as 
possible,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
as  good  as  its  word,  or  perhaps  better.  Now,  we  need 
hardly  say  that  we  have  no  objection  to  seeing  any 
amount  of  money  laid  out  in  India  by  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  of  Englishmen,  but  we  object  to  any  further 
addition  to  the  liabilities  of  the  Indian  Government  ; 
first,  because  its  financial  position  is  thoroughly  unsound ; 
secondly,  because  the  more  we  add  to  its  liabilities  the 
more  shall  we  be  placing  in  the  hands  of  this  conquered 
people  a  lever  which  sooner  or  later  they  are  sure  to 
nse.  As  to  the  first  reason,  we  have  partly  seen  in  a  former 
article  how’  precarious  is  one-sixth  of  the  revenue  of  India, 
and,  as  we  shall  abundantly  show  in  a  future  article,  the 
remaining  sources  of  revenue  show  no  signs  of  hope  for 
many  years  to  come.  As  to  the  second,  the  argument  is 
nearly  as  strong  as  the  argument  of  financial  rottenness. 
If  any  one  doubt  this  he  need  not  travel  very  far 
from  the  heart  of  London.  He  has  only  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  the  principal  Indians  at  present 
residing  there,  amongst  whom,  by  the  way,  there  are  no 
less  than  twenty-nine  Mahommedans,  and  about  seventy 
of  the  various  Indian  races.  It  was  only  lately  that  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  privately  discussing  with  several  of 
^em  the  financial  course  that  it  was  advisable  for  us 
English  to  adopt.  One  of  their  number  declaimed 
long  on  the  thirst  that  India  feels  for  English 
capital,  and  strongly  advocated  further  extensive  loans 
With  a  view  of  developing  the  resources  of  India. 
He  wanted  money  for  railways,  irrigation,  and  many 
other  schemes  besides,  and  pointed  out  with  con¬ 
siderable  force  how  the  profits  of  this  would  eventually 
ow  back  to  England  in  the  shape  of  increased  trade 
enlarged  purchase  of  our  manufactures.  To  this 
^e  answered  :  “  That  is  all  very  well,  but  we  must  look 

ead  and  endeavour  to  see  the  end  of  all  this.  You 
ave  already  got  upwards  of  200,000, OOOZ.  of  our  money. 


and  the  capital  of  this  is  gone  for  ever.  Let  us  suppose 
that  you  get,  say  another  200,000, OOOZ.  (and  this  is  only 
100,000,000^.  more  than  the  Government  proposes  to 
spend  on  railways  alone),  and  that  you  educate  the 
people  at  the  rate  you  are  doing  now,  what  will  be  the 
result  ?  Why,  you  will  hold  public  meetings,  and 
agitate  for  your  just  rights  and  free  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country ;  and  we,  feeling  that  you  have  such 
a  tremendous  hold  on  our  pockets,  shall  not  dare  to  resist 
you.  With  every  point  we  yield,  you  will  acquire  fresh 
appetite,  and  at  last  the  day  will  come  when  you  will 
commence  to  question  our  right  to  have  saddled  India 
with  the  cost  of  the  Affghan  war,  and  the  many  items  in 
the  debt-charges  as  to  w'hich  any  question  may  fairly  be 
raised.  If  you  have  got  an  enormous  sum  of  my  money 
in  your  pocket,  the  principal  of  which  I  cannot  possibly 
recover,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  not  largely 
in  your  power  ?  Our  policy  ought,  therefore,  to  be  to 
decrease  our  liabilities  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  those  difficulties  which,  sooner  or  later, 
must  be  encountered — so  that,  in  a  word,  if  ever  the 
day  of  separation  comes,  we  may  separate  with  as  little 
loss  as  possible.”  They  all  saw  the  force  of  this  reason¬ 
ing,  and,  if  the  facts  were  plainly  placed  before  the 
English,  they  would  see  it  too,  and  place  an  immediate 
check  on  that  fatal  financial  policy  which  is  daily  pledg¬ 
ing  England  deeper  and  deeper  to  India. 

And  now  let  us  briefly  indicate  our  suggestion  for 
getting  the  truth  about  India  regularly  laid  before  the 
public  here.  Some  have  proposed  that  India  should 
return  members  to  Parliament ;  while  others  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  India  Council  Board  should  be  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  Council  should  be  allowed  to 
have  Seats  in  the  House.  As  to  the  first,  there  are  many 
obvious  objections,  though  we  do  not  see  why  an  experi¬ 
ment  should  not  be  made  by  allowing  the  leading  cities 
to  return  members.  As  to  the  second,  ventilation  would 
certainly  do  some  good,  and  the  presence  of  members 
of  the  board  in  Parliament  would  no  doubt  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  value.  But  there  is  a  third  scheme,  which  we 
venture  to  suggest  as  a  practical  method  for  ensuring  a 
statement  of  the  truth  at  once  annually  and  fully,  and 
which  could  readily  be  brought  into  pl£^»  Let  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  be  appointed  for  five  years, 
and  let  him  hold  office  independently  of  any  change  of 
Government,  and  let  his  appointment  be  held  on  tie 
distinct  understanding  that  he  is  bound  annually  to  tell 
the  English  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  bat 
the  truth,  as  regards  Indian  affairs. 

,  Robert  H.  Elliot. 


THE  SPANISH  REVOLUTION. 

The  enemies  of  freedom  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
progress  of  events  in  France  can  rejoice  far  more  at  the 
progress  of  events  in  Spain.  At  Versailles,  an  usurping 
and  thoroughly  unrepresentative  Assembly  is  persistently 
strengthening  the  hands  of  a  Government  -^ich,  with 
Republican  titles,  combines  in  itself  members  of  all  sorts 
of  Monarchical  factions,  and  champions  of  all  sorts  of 
Monarchical  misdeeds ;  and  the  nation  quietly  acquiesces 
in  the  arrangements  for  its  own  undoing.  At  Madrid, 
as  legal  and  authoritative  an  Assembly  as  electoral 
machinery  can  make  it  is  leisurely  discussing  the  terms 
of  a  constitution  by  which  various  ideal  benefits  are  to  be 
achieved,  while  at  the  same  time  it  refuses  to  aid  any 
one  of  the  numerous  Governments  that  it  appoints  in 
doing  anything  towards  governing  the  country,  and  while 
the  country  is  utterly  distracted  by  rival  parties  and 
anarchical  projects  of  all  kinds.  Most  of  the  towns  are 
completely  disorganised,  and  if  there  is  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  order  in  the  country  districts,  it  is  only 
because  there  the  priests  are  strong  enough  to  crush 
all  independence,  or  at  least  to  curb  all  utterance 
of  it.  Ministry  after  Ministry,  either  through  its  own 
incapacity  or  through  the  vacillations  of  the  Cortes  on 
which  it  depends  for  assistance,  fails  in  establishing  any 
decent  government,  and,  though  there  really  seems  to  e 
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drawing  up  is,  in  the  main,  a  very  good  one,  an( 
proposal  that  it  should  adjourn  as  soon  as  that 


nothing  that  it  is  worth  the  while  of  insurgents  to  attack, 
there  are  at  least  two  formidable  insurrections  on  foot, 
and  no  reason  can  be  given  wl  ^ 
half  a  dozen  more. 

All  this  is  very  distressing ;  but  it  need  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  disheartening.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  w'e 
are  hardly  so  much  surprised  at  it  as  we  were  at  the  too 
brilliant  promises  with  which  the  Republic  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  Spain.  No  one  had  the  smallest  right  to  expect 
that  the  effects  of  half  a  hundred  generations  of  wrong¬ 
doing  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  Spain 
could  be  wiped  out  in  even  as  many  years,  and  hardly 
more  than  half  a  hundred  days  have  elapsed  since  the 
revolution  was  fairly  begun.  It  is  *^an  impious  and 
ruinous  revolution,”  as  Don  Carlos  announced  in  the 
insolent  proclamation  that  he  issued  upon  crossing  the 
frontier  last  week,  against  “  the  banner  of  the  Monarchy 
which  for  hfteen  centuries  is  identified  with  the  glories” 
— “  glories  ”  being  an  aristocratic  euphemism  for  ”  in¬ 
famies  ” — “  of  Spain  and  her  armies.”  This  leader 
of  lawless  brigands  and  priestly  murderers  does  well  to 
remind  his  countrymen  and  the  world  that  he  is  only  a 
successor — poor  and  contemptible,  it  is  true — of  a  long 
race  of  tyrants  and  oppressors,  and  that  such  feudal 
and  sacerdotal  tyranny,  such  pernicious  statesmanship, 
and  such  vicious  courtliness  as  he  represents,  cannot  be 
overthrown  without  a  good  deal  of  impiety  and  ruin. 
The  country  of  Torquemada  and  Loyola,  of  Philip  the 
Second  and  Alva,  cannot  be  purged  very  readily  of  the 
evils  w’rought  by  them  and  hundreds  like  them, even  though 
nowadays  those  ”  glorious  ”  pests  have  only  such  inglorious 
representatives  as  Santa  Cruz  and  Saballs.  It  is  part 
of  the  penalty  which  Spain  must  pay  for  the  worse 
than  anarchy  it  has  so  long  submitted  to,  that  it  should 
now  be  afflicted  by  such  anarchy  as  now  prevails,  and 
only  they  who  would  expect  a  fifty  years*  victim  of  the 
Bastille  to  walk,  and  see,  and  think,  and  talk  on  the 
morning  of  his  release  as  skilfully  as  his  neighbours 
who  have  never  been  imprisoned,  should  expect  much 
better  firstfruits  of  the  tree  of  Spanish  liberty  than  those 
it  is  now  yielding. 

We  have  said  nearly  as  much  before,  and  we  shall 
feel  ourselves  bound  to  say  it  again  and  again  so 
long  as  the  majority  of  our  countrymen  join  in 
the  chorus  of  unjust  denunciation  which  professed 
tyranny-lovers  have  some  excuse  for  leading,  and 
so  long  as  “  gentlemanly  *’ journals  have  the  effrontery 
to  panegyrise  Don  Carlos  and  applaud  his  insur- 
jection,  as  did  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  Thursday  last. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  no  wish  to  ignore  the 
deplorable  circumstances  in  which  the  more  sober 
Republicans  find  themselves,  and  the  mischievous  action 
of  the  more  violent  amongst  them.  This  is  hardly  a 
time  for  apportioning  blame,  or  for  saying  how  much  or 
little  excuse  should  be  made  for  the  apparent  listlessness 
of  some  leaders  of  opinion  in  Spain,  and  for  the  apparent 
recklessness  of  others.  Senor  Figueras  may  be  fully 
justified  in  abandoning  altogether  the  enterprise  in 
W’hich  he  was  at  first  supreme  ;  Senor  Castelar  may  have 
good  reason  for  holding  back  from  the  prominent  position 
which  his  foreign  admirers  think  that  he  ought 
to  take ;  and  Senor  Pi-y-Margall  may  not  have  been 
responsible  for  the  apathy  of  the  Government  under  his 
brief  Presidentship.  We  know  too  little  in  England, 
and  we  find,  as  in  the  accounts  of  the  Alcoy  incident, 
furnished  in  the  Daily  News  and  other  papers,  that 
informants,  whom  we  might  expect  to  be  ti  uthml,  are  too 
utterly  untr  jstw^orthy  for  us  to  venture  upon  criticism 
concerning  the  conduct  of  the  populace  in  Madrid  and 
the  other  large  towns,  or  even  the  proceedings  of  the 
Intrasiiigentes  in  the  Cortes  and  the  insurgents  who  are 
said  to  be  members  of  the  International  Association  at 
Carthagena  and  elsewhere.  We  can  only  admit  that 
tilings  look  very  black  at  present,  and  only  hope 
that  soon  they  w’ill  be  brighter  than  now  they 
seem.  It  may  be  that  the  latest  phase  of  the 
ever-changing  complication  at  Madrid  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  better  state  of  things.  For  whatever 
reason,  the  Cortes  appears  to  l  ave  very  little  fitness  for 
practical  work.  The  constitutional  programme  that  it  is 


hy  there  should  not  be  |  gramme  has  been  completed,  and  entrust  to  Senor  Sal- 

meron  its  establishment,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  much 
more  pressing  arrangements  for  procuring  some  sort  of 
order  in  the  country,  may  be  wise.  Senor  Salmerou 
shows  a  will  to  act  prom^ly,  and  with  wholesome 
severity.  If  he  is  left  with  Dictatorial  powers  he  may 
use  them  well,  at  any  rate  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
can  bring  matters  into  a  worse  condition  than  they  now 
are. 

Two  duties  are  most  urgent  for  him,  or  for  any  one 
who  takes  the  place  he  now  occupies.  The  mutiny  that 
broke  out  at  Alcoy,  and  now  appears  to  have  Carthagena 
for  its  centre,  must  be  suppressed,  its  reasonable  objects 
conceded  and  its  bad  ones  stamped  upon  ;  and,  which  is 
more  important  than  the  other,  the  Carlist  insurrection 
must  be  boldly  opposed.  The  worst  of  all  possible  mis¬ 
fortunes  to  Spain  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Monarchy,  with  a  Bourbon  for  its  chief  and  priests  and 
bandits  for  its  officers.  B. 


LORD  WESTBURY  AND  BISHOP 
WILBERFORCE. 

Last  week,  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  two 
eminent  Englishmen  passed,  the  one  suddenly,  the  other 
gradually,  from  life  into  death.  In  describing  them 
merely  as  eminent  Englishmen  we  are  giving  them  a 
title  which  fails,  we  are  glad  to  think,  in  distinguishing 
them  from  many  scores  or  hundreds  of  their  countrymen ; 
but  vague  and  too  general  as  the  description  seems,  no 
other  of  greater  precision  would  have  applied  equally  to 
both.  Besides  their  eminence  and  their  nationality,  what 
else  had  these  two  men  in  common  ?  They  were  the 
very  antipodes  of  each  other,  and  surely  the  Fates  never 
perpetrated  a  grimmer  jest  than  when  they  dispatched 
the  most  typical  of  bishops  and  the  most  complete 
incarnation  of  the  spirit  which  scoffs  at  bishops  to  the  in¬ 
visible  world  together.  The  fervent  believer  in,  and  ardent 
champion  of,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  Gallic  who 
”  dismissed  hell  with  costs,*’ — where  is  the  Lucian  who 
will  do  full  justice  to  the  irony  of  that  companionship  ? 
What  a  “  Dialogue  of  the  Dead  ”  might  be  written  with 
these  tw’o  men  for  the  speakers  !  What  bitter  humour 
w'ould  the  Greek  satirist  have  struck  out  from  the  con¬ 
flict  of  these  two  so  discordant  minds !  Nor  would 
their  differing  eschatologies  have  formed  the  only  subject 
of  his  satire ;  and  we  can  w’ell  imagine  how,  after  they 
had  had  enough  of  “fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge 
absolute,”  the  conversation  would  have  turned  upon  the 
life  they  had  left.  And  then  how  would  thatVoltaire  of  the 
second  century  have  revelled  in  the  dramatic  contrast 
between  the  two  spirits,  and  how  he  would  have  played 
off  the  stronger  against  the  weaker  nature !  The  lawyer 
of  the  keenest  intellect  and  the  most  caustic  wit  that 
this  generation  has  knowm — a  man  emphatically  of  this 
world — w’ould  be  allowed  to  have  his  dialectical  will  of 
an  ecclesiastic  who  has  as  emphatically  “  made  the  best 
of  both  w’orlds,”  the  author  of  that  famous  sermon  on 
“  Christian  Humility,  by  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Lord  High  Almoner  to  the  Queen,  Prelate  oi 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  &c.  Ac.*.’  Surely  a  Menippns 
ready  to  hand  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  “  lif® 
more  open  to  the  keen  shafts  of  his  ridicule  than  any 
that  the  Vitarum  Audio  brought  to  the  hammer,  a 
career  of  which  the  best  than  can  be  said  by  the  most 
charitable  is  that  it  was  a  sham  in  w’hich  its  actor 
believed. 

That  he  did  believe  in  it,  that  he  saw  nothing 
inconsistent  in  his  position,  and  that  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  “  upper  classes  ”  saw  nothing  incon¬ 
sistent  either,  we  willingly  and  frankly  admit.  Cym" 
cally  anomalous  as  is  really  the  position  of  a  successor 
of  the  Apostles  “moving  in  the  best  circles,”  feted  an 
petted  by  the  “  highest  society,”  an  eminent  ”  dmer 
out,”  the  delight  of  the  “  at  home  ”  and  the  conversazion^ 
we  are  yet  not  surprised  that  the  anomaly  strikes  an 


^  \ 
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shocks  none  of  those  who  view  it  from  the  closest  point. 
Cnstom  will  habituate  men  to  anything.  Civilisation 
■will  reconcile  them  to  the  most  monstrous  compromises, 
convention  will  blind  them  to  the  most  glaring  shams. 
The  thing  is  done  by  degrees,  like  other  similar  feats. 
The  moral  intelligence  may  be  trained  to  accept  any¬ 
thing,  as  the  nerves  and  digestion  may  be  educated  to 
resist  any  amount  of  stimulants.  From  the  few  drops 
of  opium  w'hich  are  sufficient  for  an  ordina^  man  up 
to  the  huge  doses  of  a  De  Quincey  there  is  a  great 
interval,  but,  if  a  man  can  only  once  take  the  stimulant 
at  all,  the  interval  can  be  ultimately  cleared.  The  real 
difficulty  is  to  reconcile  Christianity  in  its  least  worldly 
and  most  unassuming  form  with  the  mere  co-existence 
of  conventional  modem  society.  That  done,  bishops 
and  bishops’  palaces,  carriages  and  powdered  footmen, 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  at  the  tables  of  the  lay 
aristoci'acy,  follow,  at  some  distance  perhaps,  but  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Mr  Carlyle  has  spent  his  life  in  a 
vigorous  and  angry  protest  against  shams,  but  has  he 
considered  the  consequences  of  their  total  abolition,  and 
how  seriously  and  unfavourably  it  would  modify  the 
judgment  which  we  are  now  able  to  pass  upon  men  ? 
Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  charity,  the  human 
mind  has  a  vast  and  practically  illimitable  power 
of  digesting  and  assimilating  shams.  The  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  we  will  cordially  admit,  accepted  bis 
position  in  as  sincere  and  genuine  a  spirit  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  accept  it.  Having  admitted  the  postulate  that 
all  professing  Christians  have  to  admit,  he  took  the 
succeeding  steps,  which  led  him  to  his  own  high  place  in 
the  Church,  with  an  ease  and  grace  natural  to  him,  and 
also,  we  fully  believe,  with  as  much  firmness  and  with  as 
little  conscientious  misgiving  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  have.  “  Let  it  be  granted  that  a  theoretical  system  of 
religious  communism  is  compatible  with  a  civil  society 
like  that  of  England  at  the  present  day,  and  that  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  who  had  all  things  in  common,  may 
be  fitly  represented  by  a  bishop  at  so  many  thousands  a 
year  ”  (and  this  postulate,  after  all,  has  to  be  granted 
even  by  the  smallest  Church  of  England  incumbent  that 
ever  gave  away  half  his  miserable  stipend  to  his  poor 
parishioners), — let  this  be  granted,  and  Dr  Wilberforce 
might  sincerely  believe  in  his  being  the  best  man  to 
whose  lot  the  thousands  a  year  could  fall.  That,  from  a 
purely  worldly  point  of  view,  he  graced  his  post,  none  I 
would  venture  to  deny.  His  wit,  his  eloquence,  his  easy 
charm  of  manner,  his  ample  stores  of  information,  are 
not  his  only  claims  to  distinction  in  his  high  place.  He 
had  an  untiring  industry,  genuine  amiability  of  charac¬ 
ter,  and  a  share  of  that  active  philanthropy  which  made 
his  father’s  name  famous.  That  the  lighter  graces  of 
his  character  should  be  more  prominently  in  the  public 
view,  and  that  the  pet  bishop  of  “  society  ”  should 
naturally  bring  out  more  strongly  than  his  duller  and 
less  popular  brethren  the  utter  and  cynical  anomaly  of 
the  episcopal  position,  is  not  his  fault,  but  the  vice  of 
the  position  itself. 

So  far  as  mere  intellectual  force  goes,  it  would  be 
absurd,  of  course,  to  institute  any  comparison  between 
the  two  remarkable  men  w’hom  we  have  just  lost.  It 
would  be  like  comparing  a  rhetorician  with  a  geometer. 
The  intellectual  equipment  of  the  bishop  was  purely 
that  of  the  consummate  rhetorician  ;  and  the  qualities  of 
the  acute  geometer,  quick  perception,  clearness  of 
thought,  ordered  memory  for  the  past  steps  of 
reasoning,  and  an  unfailing  and  tenacious  logic,  are 
niost  nearly  the  gifts  necessary  for  a  great  lawyer  of 
our  days.  To  these,  however,  we  must  add  other 
powers  with  which  the  geometer  can  dispense,  but 
which  are  the  first  requisites  for  an  English  jurist, — the 
mdustry  and  memory  sufficient  to  master  the  enormous 
body  of  English  jurisprudence,  and  composure  in  the 
presence  of  the  multitudinous  details  which  constitute 
the  mass  of  modern  English  litigation.  In  all  these 
qualities  Lord  Westbury  stood  unrivalled,  and  he  added 
0  them  a  power  of  correct,  exact,  and  often  perfectly 
e  egant  expression  which  is  far  more  rare  on  the  Bench 
th^e  days  than  it  was  w’ont  to  be.  Wonderful  as 
the  rapidity  and  precision  with  which  be  wqnt 


straight  to  the  heart  of  a  case,  it  was  not  more  so- 
than  the  admirable  lucidity  with  which  he  expounded  and 
applied  the  law  to  the  facts  before  him,  or  than  the  feli¬ 
city  of  illustration  and  occasional  brightness  of  wit  with 
which  he  adorned  the  polished  and  clean-cut  English  of 
his  judgments.*  It  was  only  natural  that  the  qualities  of 
mind  to  which  Lord  Westbury  owed  his  eminence,  un- 
chastened,  as  his  theological  adversaries  would  have 
expressed  it,  by  humility,  should  have  made  him 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of '  the  Episcopacy  on  those 
occasions — rare,  but  never  forgotten,  we  snonld  fancy, 
by  the  bishops — when  his  path  crossed  theirs.  He  had 
every  quality  in  which  a  typical  bishop  is  defective,  and 
wanted  every  quality  which  such  a  bishop  should  have. 
The  result  could  not  but  be  antagonism.  He  had  a 
perfectly  clear  and  cloudless  intelligence,  while  a  little 
confusion  becomes  a  theologian,”  as  Mrs.  Malaprop 
would  put  it.  He  was  perfectly  loyal  to  the  dictates  of 
logic,  while  the  essence  of  the  theological  spirit  is  to 
subdue  the  reason  to  the  imagination.  Like  ail  lawyers, 
he  was  jealous  for  the  absolute  supremacy  of  civil  au¬ 
thority  and  the  civil  idea ;  the  ecclesiastic  is  essentially 
a  rebel  from  the  one  and  a  foe  to  the  other.  Hence  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  was  a  certain  special 
touch  of  malice  in  the  mode  in  which  Lord  Westbury 
checked  the  pretensions  both  of  theological  dogma  and 
those  of  ecclesiastical  arrogance  ;  that  he  should  have  ob¬ 
viously  enjoyed  “  taking  away  from  Christians  their  last 
hope  of  eternal  punishment,”  and  that  he  should  have 
given  the  freest  play  to  his  sarcasm  on  the  memorable 
occasion  when  he  pointed  out  to  the  Bishops  that  they 
had  incurred  the  penalties  of  b,  premtinire” 

On  that  occasion  Bishop  Wilberforce  encountered  him 
with  courage,  if  not  with  success ;  and  it  was  the  last  occa¬ 
sion  in  which  they  took  part,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in 
the  same  debate.  It  created  at  the  time  a  strong  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  and  many  must  have  recalled  it  on 
hearing  that  the  two  men  had  died  within  so  short  a 
period  of  each  other.  They  have  ^ne  forth  together  to 
that  invisible  world  of  which  we  know  so  little,  but  of 
which  we  can  at  least  say  thus  much,  that  no  conception 
which  either  man  could  have  framed  of  it  would  have 
been  acceptable  or  even  tolerable  to  the  other ;  and  the 
reflection,  half  sad,  half  humorous,  rebukes  the  impo¬ 
tence  of  conception  with  which  man  attempts  to  forecast 
his  future  beyond  the  grave.  H.  D.  T. 


COOL  CLOTHES. 

Whether  frogs  perspire,  is  a  question  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  belongs  to  the  same  category  as.  Whether 
shawms  have  strings.  People  are  sometimes  glad  of  such 
trifles  as  motives  for  conversation,  profess  themselves  faintly 
curious  for  an  answer,  and  become  the  next  moment  abso¬ 
lutely  indifferent  about  it.  But  when  the  thermometer, 
in  an  innocent  sort  of  way,  shows  75  deg.,  and  85  deg. 
in  the  shade,  and  justifles  its  conduct  by  appealing 
to  the  sun  blazing  like  a  furnace  round  the  corner ;  and 
when  human  furnaces,  heated,  as  it  seems  to  themselves 
and  to  their  neighbours,  seven  times  more  than  they  were 
wont  to  be  heated,  fume  and  fret  through  the  day’s  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  saturated  and  smoking  outer  surface,  it  becomes 
what  we  will  call  a  freezing  question,  whether  there  is  not 
some  creature  endowed  with  the  blessed  power  of  preserv¬ 
ing  a  dry  cold  skin.  Once  found,  we  might  reasonably  hope  to 
derive  some  comfort  from  contemplating  the  serene  life  of 
such  a  being,  and  it  would  at  least  be  worth  while  to 
analyse  its  nature  and  watch  its  habits  on  the  off-chance  of 
picking  up  some  cool  and  useful  hints. 

In  the  past  week  people  began  to  say  to  each  other  em¬ 
phatically  :  This  is  summer  ;  the  yearly  outpouring  of  the 
wrath  of  heaven  was  upon  them,  and  as  usual  it  was  hotter 
than  it  ever  was  before,  and  not  a  soul  of  them  knew  what 
to  do.  It  appears  to  be  habitual  in  the  temperate  zones 
to  regard  each  outburst  of  summer  as  a  deplorable  chance, 
a  Phaeton’s  accident,  which  is  not  in  the  remotest  degree 
likely  to  occur  again.  At  any  rate  no  one  is  ready  for  it ; 
they  crawl  about  on  the  shady  sides  of  streets  dressed  in 
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black  cloih  coats  and  silk  hats, — respectable,  but  miserable. 
Perhaps  three  white  umbrellas  may  be  seen  in  a  day  ;  black 
hats  are  exchanged  here  and  there  for  white  ones  with 
nothing  cool  about  them  but  their  colour  ;  and  perhaps  one 
man  in  a  thousand  wears  the  “  ducks  ”  of  a  past  genera¬ 
tion.  We  speak  only  of  the  pains  and  follies  of  men,  but 
each  sex  is  afflicted  after  its  own  kind. 

Happy  are  those  who  can  venture  upon  a  “  sweet  disorder 
in  the  dress  *’  and  appear  before  men  in  their  shirt  sleeves; 
but  these  bold  spirits  are  becoming  increasingly  fewer, 
while  the  great  middle  class  has  to  wear  its  coat  all  day 
long.  Now,  when  to  walk  in  the  streets  is  a  fiery  torture, 
and  there  is  a  slop  round  every  drinking -fountain,  and  a 
queue  of  thirsty  candidates  for  the  leaden  goblet,  and 
Dr  Kenealy  asks  leave  to  remove  bis  wig,  and  a  juror 
begs  for  a  punkah  in  court,  and  cabmen  droop  on  their 
seats,  and  every  gin-shop  writes  up  “  Ice,  Ice,”  or  All  Cool 
Within,”  it  may  be  possible  to  prove  to  a  suffering  middle 
class  that  its  miseries  are  heightened  by  its  dress.  The 
coolest  things  to  do,  drink,  and  wear  have  suddenly  become 
to  every  one  the  uppermost  questions.  Of  these  we  propose 
to  dispose  of  the  last ;  for  forewarned,  every  one  can  be 
forearmed  in  this  respect  against  the  heat,  and  need  not 
cry  out  at  the  next  assault  of  the  enemy,  that  the  armour 
in  which  he  has  cased  himself  is  like  the  jacketing  of  a 
steam  cylinder,  artfully  contrived  to  retain  the  maximum  of 
heat.  A  man  who  is  his  tailor^s  slave  need  not  dream  of 
relief,  but  much  can  be  done  by  one  who  takes  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  scissors  into  his  own  hands.  *  The  Air  in 
Belation  to  Clothing,  Dwelling,  and  Soil  ’  is  the  title  of 
a  little  volume  containing  three  popular  lectures  by  Dr 
Pettenkofer,  of  Munich,  and  from  the  first  of  them  we  extract 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  certain  cool  maxims  which 
they  are  at  liberty  to  lay  to  heart. 

But  why,  in  the  first  place,  is  it  an  enormity  to  appear  in 
civilised  society  with  a  white  umbrella  ?  Parasols  are  mere 
toys,  umbrellas  (of  the  usual  colours)  almost  useless,  and 
yet  any  one  who  uses  a  really  serviceable  sunshade  becomes 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men.  One  objection  is 
easily  answered.  It  is  said  to  be  necessary  in  a  climate 
like  ours  to  have  something  that  will  turn  a  sudden  shower. 
There  is  a  device,  however,  that  will  meet  this  difficulty, 
even  supposing  it  to  exist.  There  are  now  to  be  had  white 
covers  which  slip  on  and  off  the  ordinary  umbrella,  and 
thus  convert  it  into  a  sunshade  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
There  are  many,  however,  who  consider  umbrellas  a 
delusion  and  a  snare ;  the  trouble  of  carrying  them  out¬ 
does  the  relief  they  may  afford.  To  these  Dr  Pettenkofer’s 
remarks  about  dress  should  be  all  the  more  welcome. 

It  is  not  always  remembered,  though  just  now  we  are 
not  likely  to  forget  it,  that  every  human  body  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  centre  of  heat.  This  heat  is  lost  (1)  by  radiation, 
(2)  by  evaporation,  and  (3)  by  conduction.  The  question 
of  keeping  cool  resolves  itself,  therefore,  into  that  of 
stimulating,  as  far  as  possible,  these  processes.  It  is  by 
radiation  that  our  neighbour  in  omnibus  or  railway  carriage 
affects  us,  and  if  he  is  an  ignorant  man  he  will  be  as  pleased 
to  be  told  so,  as  was  Moliere’s  hero  when  he  was  informed 
that  he  could  talk  prose.  It  is  at  least  worth  noting  that, 
under  cover  of  a  polite  intimation  of  this  sort,  you  may  be 
able  to  prevail  upon  him  to  increase  the  distance  between 
you  as  far  as  space  allows.  Evaporation  and  conduction,  on 
the  contrary,  do  nobody  any  harm,  and  yourself  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  it  is  to  heighten  these  two  processes  that 
the  punkah  is  brought  into  play.  Dry  hot  air  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  1 40®  is  driven  against  the  body,  becomes  charged 
with  moisture,  and  by  the  evaporation  so  effected,  and  by 
conduction,  the  result  of  close  contact  between  the  skin 
and  the  moist  air,  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  reduced 
to  90®.  These  points  have  to  be  remembered  in  deciding 
on  the  cut,  material,  texture,  and  colour  of  our  clothes. 
As  far  EUi  radiation  from  the  body  is  concerned,  we  want  it 
to  be  impeded  as  little  as  possible  by  our  garments.  For 
this  purpose  silk  and  cotton  are  preferable  to  wool,  though 
it  is  immaterial  whether  the  colour  be  black  or  white. 
But  in  taking  into  account  the  radiation  we  have  to  en¬ 
counter  from  the  sun  and  other  heat-centres,  the  colour 
becomes  all-important.  White  takes  the  coolest  place,  and 
next  to  it  pale  straw-colour,  while  black  is  nearly  twice  as 


hot,  and  light  blue  almost  as  bad.  As  to  material,  linen 
has  slightly  the  advantage  over  cotton,  flannel,  and  silk.  It 
is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  loose  porous  material 
allows  the  greatest  escape  of  heat.  “  Just  those  textures 
which  are  most  permeable  to  the  air  keep  us  warmest.” 
Wadding  retains  more  heat  when  carded  out  than  when 
compressed.  Hence,  the  multiplication  of  folds  and  layers 
must  especially  be  avoided ;  for  though,  if  these  folds  and 
layers  fit  tightly  to  one  another,  the  escape  of  heat  bv 
radiation  is  very  little  checked,  they  are  practically  separated 
by  intervals  of  air,  and  in  that  condition  offer  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  impediment  to  the  passage  of  heat. 

These  few  facta  which  Dr  Pettenkofer  has  established  by 
experiment  enable  us  to  pronounce  unhesitatingly  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  coolness.  Light-coloured  linen  is  the  best  protection 
against  outside  heat.  Of  the  three  methods  by  which  inside 
heat  escapes,  two— evaporation  and  conduction— are  best 
promoted  by  allowing  a  free  current  of  air  to  circulate  next 
the  skin,  and  the  third — radiation — is  least  hindered  by 
garments  of  a  thin  and  compact  material  hanging  singly 
and  not  in  folds.  So  that  on  all  accounts  a  pale  linen  gar¬ 
ment,  leaving  plenty  of  space  for  the  joints  to  work,  is  the 
coolest  thing  to  wear.  Whether  it  lies  in  the  genus  homo 
so  far  to  emancipate  itself  from  sartorial  thraldom  as  to 
adopt  any  such  costume  is  another  question.  Perhaps  when 
silk  hats  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  sandals 
take  the  place  of  the  leather  moulds  into  which  at  present 
we  delight  to  cram  our  feet,  we  shall  then  have  garments 
which  conform  to  some  extent  with  the  demands  of  health, 
comfort,  and  utility. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

On  Friday  in  last  week  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  moved  an  address  to 
the  Crown  praying  that  its  consent  should  be  withheld 
from  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners’  scheme  in  the 
case  of  the  Denbigh  Blue  Coat  School.  The  plea  was 
that  it  would  take  from  the  Church  for  the  benefit  of 
Dissenters,  and  from  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
middle  classes.  We  have  already,  on  many  occasions, 
exposed  both  these  pleas.  The  motion  was  carried  by 
68  to  46.  A  similar  motion  by  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the 
case  of  the  Heath  Grammar  School,  was  negatived  with¬ 
out  a  division,  the  Tory  Peers  not  being  agreed  among 
themselves.  The  Steam  Threshing  Machines  Bill,  a 
contemptible  little  piece  of  grandmotherly  legislation, 
was  read  a  second  time ;  the  Earl  of  Morley,  who  intro¬ 
duced  it,  arguing  that  “  there  was  ample  precedent  for  it 
in  our  factory  legislation.”  The  Gas  and  Water  Works 
Facilities  Act  (1870)  Amendment  Bill  was  finally  passed, 
and  the  Conveyancing  (Scotland)  Bill  passed  through 
committee.  At  the  morning  sitting  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Valuation  Bill  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
new  clauses  of  the  Rating  Bill  passed  through  committee. 
In  the  evening  the  House  was  “counted  out”  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  sitting,  while  Mr  Cowper- 
Temple  was  expatiating  on  the  loss  of  life  at  sea. 

I  On  Monday  the  House  of  Lords  decided  by  129  to  4<j 
in  favour  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  certain  griev¬ 
ances  said  to  have  arisen  in  the  process  of  the  aboUtioii 
of  purchase  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  devoted  itselt 
to  some  very  mild  criticisms  on  the  Nottingham 
stration.”  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Rating  Bm 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed.  The  Crown  Private 
Estates  Bill,  upon  which  we  have  commented  elsewher^ 
was  read  a  second  time  by  167  to  35.  The  Endowed 
Schools  Act  Amendment  Bill  was  afterwards  rea<i  a 
second  time. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Lords,  after  paying  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Bishop  ot 
Winchester  and  Lord  Westbury,  passed  the  Elementery 
Education  Provisional  Order  Confirmation  (No.  1)  ^ 
on  the  report,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Salisbury  and  Beauchamp.  The  House  of  Commons  ^ 
a  morning  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  M** 
Forster’s  new  Bill.  Mr  Dixon  moved  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  making  the  formation  of  School  Boards  an 
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“  The  connivance  of  the  local  authorities  ”  is  a  mild 
name  to  apply  to  the  promotion  of  such  disturbances  as 
those  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  in  Bedfordshire,  to  which 
Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  on 
Wednesday  last.  We  know  too  well  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  “  the  local  authorities  ”  have  long  passed  tho 
stage  of  **  conniving the  instances  in  which  they  have 
escaped  punishment  for  the  instigation  of  riots  are  not 
far  between.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  matters  appear  to 
have  been  brought  to  a  climax  by  an  offer  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  constables  to  fight  one  of  the  speakers.  Tho 
remedy  for  all  this  does  not  lie  in  giving  the  Home 
Secretary  the  increased  powers  which  (if  he  is  Mr  Bruce, 
at  least)  he  will  be  certain  not  to  use,  and  which,  in  any 
case,  will  add  to  the  responsibilities  of  an  already  over- 
burthened  official,  but  in  reforming  the  machinery  of 
those  ‘‘local  authorities,’^  who  are  now  little  better 
than  the  agents  of  a  class. 

Lord  Henniker’s  well-meaning  but  rather  impotent 
little  Bill  for  checking  the  employment  of  children  in  agri¬ 
culture,  which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
early  in  the  session,  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  meeting 
with  the  disastrous  fate  that  just  now  awaits  almost  every 
measure  of  reform,  great  and  small.  The  Bill,  as  it  at 
first  stood,  was  much  too  good,  and  the  peers  inserted  a 
clause  empowering  a  farmer  to  give  employment  to  boys 
who  did  not  attend  school,  and  whom  he  might  see 
idling  on  a  roadside.  It  required  no  great  penetration 
to  see  in  this  one  of  those  charmingly  insignificant 
amendments  for  the  manufacture  of  which  their  lord- 
ships  are  so  famous,  and  which  are  contrived  to  save  the 
whole  principle  of  the  Bill ;  it  was  accordingly  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  On  Monday  last  the  Lords, 
declining  compromise,  restored  the  Bill  to  its  amended 
form,  and  if  the  Commons  wearily  give  their  consent  to 
this,  we  shall  have  another  of  those  emasculated 
measures  of  which  the  statute-book  is  so  full.  The 
farmer  is  forbidden  generally  to  employ  infant-labour, 
but  if,  as  he  will  always  be  able  to  do,  he  finds  the 
“  frisky  juveniles  ”  idling  in  the  market-place  or  on  the 
roadside,  he  may  at  once  hire  them,  and  go  on  as  of  old 
underbuying  the  adult  market.  This  is  how  the  land- 
owners,  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  nullify  every 
effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

The  result  of  the  stern  policy  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  League,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  Bath  Election,  is 
already  bearing  fruit.  Mr  Bright’s  report  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  when  he  returned  from  his  vain  attempt  to  pacify 
the  malcontents  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  Con¬ 
ference,  could  not  have  been  of  a  reassuring  description. 
They  and  their  supporters,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
House,  are  beginning  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  retrac¬ 
ing  their  steps  before  the  General  Election.  The  oppo¬ 
nents  and  detractors  of  the  Education  League  are  fond 
of  styling  it  tho  “  Birmingham  League,”  and  speaking 
of  it  as  if  it  had  merely  a  local  habitat  in  that  home  of 
Radical  thought.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no 
League  or  political  association  whatever,  since  the  days 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  has  ever  possessed  a 
sounder  claim  to  the  title  of  national.  Its  influence  is 
felt  everywhere,  and  its  policy  we  believe  to  be,  even  at 
the  present  moment,  the  policy  of  the  nation.  This  will 
speedily  be  seen  when  we  attain  to  a  proper  representa¬ 
tion.  The  treasurer  of  the  National  Education  League 
is  now  the  Liberal  candidate  for  the  county  constituency 
of  East  Staffordshire.  A  glance  down  the  list  of  Mr 
Jaffray’s  committee  gives  startling  proof  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  public  opinion  in  the  last  few  months.  A 
very  considerable  section  of  the  jog-trot  county  politi¬ 
cians  whose  names  are  there  enrolled  would  have  stood 
aghast  with  astonishment  if  any  one  had  last  year  ven¬ 
tured  to  prophesy  that  they  would  very  shortly  be  found 
working  for  the  return  to  Parliament  of  one  of  tho  most 
zealous  and  pronounced  officers  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  League.  Another  fact,  specially  significant  ^en 
we  see  by  whom  he  is  supported,  is  that  Mr  J^ary 
advocates  at  all  his  meetings  the  assimilation  of  the 
countv  and  borough  franchise.  His  victory  for  acounly 


the  attendance  of  children  compulsory  and  condemning 
the  25th  clause  of  the  Act  of  1870.  This,  after  a  short 
discussion,  was  negatived  by  129  to  45.  A  longer  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  on  an  amendment  of  Mr  Candlish,  the 
effect  of  which  would  have  been  to  repeal  the  “  25th 
clause.”  Mr  Gladstone  spoke  in  support  of  the  clause, 
and  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  200  to  98.  Mr 
Samuelson’s  proposed  amendment,  that  denominational 
schools  in  receipt  of  State  aid  should  be  asked  to  receive 
poor  children  free,  was  also  negatived.  At  the  evening 
sitting  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  considered 
and  passed  without  material  alteration.  The  Judicature 
Bill  was  also  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

On  Wednesday  Mr  Trevelyan  moved  the  second  read¬ 
ing  of  a  Bill  for  the  Extension  of  Household  Suffrage  to 
Counties.  He  calculated  that  the  Bill  would  add  about 
900,000  voters  to  the  electoral  roll.  Mr  Osborne  Morgan 
seconded  the  motion.  Mr  Collins  and  Mr  Kennaway 
endeavoured  to  shunt  the  Bill  by  moving  the  previous 
question.  Mr  Forster,  after  speaking  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  read  a  letter  from  Mr  Gladstone  (who  was 
absent  through  illness),  giving  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
Bill.  This  brought  up  Lord  John  Manners,  who  evaded 
speaking  of  the  Bill,  and  warmly  deprecated  the  Premier 
using  the  Royal  privilege  of  sending  a  message  to  the 
House.  Mr  Fawcett,  in  a  very  forcible  speech,  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  representation  of 
local  minorities  in  connection  with  the  change  advocated 
by  Mr  Trevelyan,  and  accepted  by  the  Premier.  Mr 
Bruce  denied  that  the  Premier  had  spoken  in  the  matter 
for  the  Government,  or  that  his  message  was  intended 
as  a  political  manifesto.  Why  it  was  sent,  if  this  were 
so,  he  did  not  explain.  The  Bill  was  afterwards  “  talked 
out”  by  the  smaller  Parliamentary  fry ;  but  Mr  Tre¬ 
velyan’s  success  was  not  affected  bv  this,  and  the 
measure  has  now  taken  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
questions  of  the  day. 

On  Thursday,  after  Lord  Cairns  had  vindicated  himself 
and  the  late  Lord  Westbury  from  the  charge  of  neglect¬ 
ing  their  duties  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  order  to  attend 
to  private  business,  the  Peers  took  into  consideration  the  • 
Commons*  amendments  to  the  Judicature  Bill.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  complained  that  the  Commons 
had  altered  the  tribunal  for  hearing  ecclesiastical  appeals 
without  consulting  the  Heads  of  the  Church ;  but  was 
appeased  by  a  proposal  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord 
R^esdale  moved  an  amendment  to  take  the  Bill  into 
consideration  that  day  three  months,  but  was  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  27.  The  Peers  then  proceeded  to  undo 
most  of  the  amendments  of  the  Commons,  and,  this  being 

'In  the  House  of  Commons, 


accomplished,  adjourned 
after  Ministers  had  answered  quite  a  deluge  of  questions, 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act  was  considered  in  Committee. 
Various  amendments  were  moved  with  the  object  of 
tying  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  ;  but  Mr  G.  Hardy 
having  failed  in  one  of  them,  said  he  would  not  move 
another  which  stood  in  his  name,  “  but  would  now  look 
to  another  quarter  to  remedy  the  injustice  which  had 
been  done.”  The  House  afterwards  considered  the  new 
Education  Bill  on  the  report,  and  read  the  Irish  Rating 
Bill  a  second  time.  - - 

Pew  men  have  more  fully  deserved  a  tribute  to  the 
integrity  and  earnestness  of  their  services  in  the  cause 
of  religious  and  political  freedom  than  Mr  Miall.  The 
substantial  form  which  this  tribute  has  assumed  repre- 
wnts  the  substantial  work  to  which  the  editor  of  the 
Nonconformist  has  devoted  the  energies  of  the  past  thirty 
years.  It  has  been  said  that  “  more  emphatically  than 
^Dy  man  of  his  time  has  he  educated  his  party,”  and 
certainly  since  the  first  Anti-State  Church  Conference  in 
Mr  Miall  has  been  recognised  as  the  captain  of  the 
disestablishers.”  Under  him  the  war  has  been  elevated 
into  one  of  principle,  and  when  victory  comes,  it  will  be 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Edward  Miall.  An  exclusive 
evotion  to  one  great  crusade  converts  a  man  in  the 
^es  of  some  people  into  a  narrow-minded  sectarian. 

nt  it  18  the  universal  experience  of  liistory  that  no  effort 
18  successful  that  does  not  in  its  earliest  movements  suck 
ou  and  absorb  the  energies  of  at  least  one  great  man. 
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much  for  the  Spiritualistic  mist.  I  have  had  great  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  subject,  and  a  year  ago  I  thought  I  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  its  mysteries.  I  now  know  only  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  the  hidden  causes  on  which  I  speculated 
though  my  speculations  were  reasonable,  and  may  j  et  turn 
out  true.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  safer  to  pin  oneself  down 
to  ascertained  facts,  and  to  leave  to  the  future  their  elucida¬ 
tion.  But  this  is  precisely  what  men  will  not  do.  They 
will  start  with  all  sorts  of  preconceived  notions,  jump  to  aU 
sorts  of  unwarrantable  conclusions,  and  conduct  themselves 
in  presence  of  the  deepest  mysteries  w  ith  an  arrogance  and 
assumption  of  omniscience  which  is  the  surest  proof  of  ignor¬ 
ance.  There  is  the  Scientific  Investigator,  who  has  fathomed 
the  depths  of  science,  and  has  decided  that  the  phenomena  of 
spiritualism  are,  on  primd  facie  groundsy  impossible.  Spiritual¬ 
ism,  he  says,  is  not  a  science  but  an  art,  more  or  less  black 
intimately  connected  with  darkness,  jugglery,  and  delusion* 
Unfortunately  he  does  not  believe  in  the  Devil,  or  he  w’ould 
follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Theologian  and  credit  his  Satanic 
Majesty  with  the  monopoly  of  the  invention.  And  there  is 
the  Wonder- him  ter.  He  sits  with  open  mouth  and  shuts  his 
eyes,  and  sees,  as  the  children  say,  “  w  hat  God  will  send  him.’^ 
He  dubs  himself  Investigator,  blecause  it  sounds  well,  but  in 
reality  he  has  about  as  much  claim  to  the  title  as  the  man  who 
shuts  his  eyes  and  pulls  the  trigger  has  to  the  title  of  Marks¬ 
man.  If  w'onders  come,  he  swallows  them  all ;  he  opens  a 
broad  way  to  trickery,  and  absolutely  courts  deception  ;  and 
if  that  be  not  enough,  a  vivid  imagination,  aidea  by  dark¬ 
ness,  will  magnify  anything  and  everj^hing  into  a  miracle. 
This  is  the  person— we  must  not  exclude  the  ladies— who  is 
the  centre  of  the  supernatural,  in  momentary  communication 
with  all  the  sages  and  celebrities  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.  Another  Investigator  is  the  man  whose  feelings 
receive  perpetual  shocks  from  various  sources  owing  to  the 
“ new’-faugled  notions”  that  obtain.  The  Ballot  bothered 
him ;  the  Disestablishment  question  has  frightened  him 
terribly ;  and  now,  to  complete  his  discomfiture,  the  Times 
has  taken  up  Spiritualism,  and  “  unhandsome  ghosts  ”  pollute 
his  morning  coflfee.  Some  of  his  friends  have  been  to  a 
seance  and  talk  “infidel  nonsense”  about  Spirits.  So  he 
decides  to  go  to  just  one  seance  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
the  whole  thing.  He  sees  trap-dpoi’s  all  round  him,  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  an  accomplice  up  the  chimney,  strikes  a 
box  of  matches,  and  generally  sees  a  tall  figure  fiourishiiig  a 
guitar.  “  That’s  the  way  it’s  done.”  So  he  goes  aw’av  with 
the  proof  w’hich  he  brought  with  him,  and  tells  his  friends 
how’  cleverly  he  has  expo^  the  whole  swindle. 

But  fortunately  there  is  also  the  cool,  impartial  investigator, 
who  is  hamj^ered  by  no  preconceived  theories  of  the  impos¬ 
sible,  who  has  patience  and  some  modesty,  who  observes  care¬ 
fully  and  registers  his  observations  with  painstaking  accuracy, 
who  is  not  gifted  with  a  capacious  sw’allow,  and  who  finds, 
after  the  expenditure  of  much  time,  brains,  and  money,  that 
he  has  collated  a  number  of  facts  which  are  as  sure  as  any 
scientific  facts  can  be  ;  facts  whicli,  if  he  cannot  always  ex¬ 
plain,  he  can  at  least  attest  and  vouch  for.  The  opinion  (rf 
this  man  is  w'orth  having  ;  the  opinions  of  the  other  classes, 
some  of  whom  I  have  specified,  are  simply  valueless. 

Why  men,  if  they  w’ant  to  arrive  at  facts  and  truth, 
should  go  and  shut  themselv’es  up  in  a  dark  room  with  a 
number  of  persons  of  whom  they  know'  nothing,  except  that  the 
livelihood  of  one  of  them  depends  on  the  evoking  of  pheno¬ 
mena  somehow,  and  should  then  write  to  you  some  months 
afterw'ards  to  insinuate  that  they  w’ere  cheated,  is  to  rae  as 
great  a  mysterj’  as  any  in  Spiritualism.  If  they  went  to  be 
cheated,  they  hiid  their  plans  w'ell.  If  they  wdshed  to  inform 


in  carrying  on  the  service  tor  six  montos  at  a  loss,  nave 
virtually  endorsed  w'hat  Mr  Lowe  was  pleased  to  call 
his  “  economical-in-the-end  ”  policy.  But  it  should  be 
remarked  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  fairly 
earned  preference  in  placing  a  contract  and  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  as  Mr  Lowe’s,  which  for  ten  years  would  secure 
the  Company  a  payment  annually  in  excess  of  what  their 
services  would  fetch  in  the  market.  It  must  have 
occurred  to  Mr  Lowe  that  if  the  Company  were  the 
yearly  gainers  of  (say  only)  l,000f.,  it  would,  under  this 
arrangement,  be  equivalent  to  a  bonus  of  10,000?.  on  the 
transaction.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  unjust  stewards 
have  sometimes  a  way  of  making  to  themselves  friends 
of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  Happily,  the  scrape 
has  been  discovered  just  in  time  to  escape  its  conse¬ 
quences  ;  but  as  long  as  Mr  Lowe  is  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  what  security  have  we  for  its  non-recurrence  ? 

The  policy  of  tinkering  at  the  religious  difficulty,  with 
a  boundless  faith  in  the  healing  effects  of  time,  is  not 
monopolised  by  our  own  Government.  It  is  being  tried 
with  equal  persistency  in  Austria,  and  with  equally  dis¬ 
astrous  effects.  We  learn  from  the  Eastern  Budget  that 
a  decree  restoring  to  the  Jesuit  members  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Innspruck  the  fight  of  voting  at  the  election  of 
the  Rector  of  the  University  has  kindled  into  flames  the 
growing  hostility  of  the  Liberal  press.  It  seems  that 
“  the  dismissal  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools — Herr  Bobies 
— for  having  protested  against  the  decree  ordering  the 
pupils  in  the  national  schools  to  participate  in  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Catholic  Church  had  already  produced  much 
dissatisfaction ;  ”  the  reconcession  to  the  Jesuits  of  a 
right  withdrawn  from  them  as  recently  as  last  year  has 
been  the  finishing  stroke.  On  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  it  is  alleged  that  “  the  theological  faculty  is  to  be 
reorganised,  and  that,  pending  such  reorganisation,  the 
theological  professors  should  be  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  election  of  a  rector.”  The  Radicals,  how'ever, 
naturally  regard  the  new  decree  as  simply  a  concession 
to  the  clerical  party. 


SPIRITUAL  SEANCES. 

Sir, — You  seem  to  be  inclined  to  let  something  be  said  in 
your  paper  about  Spiritualism.  It  is  a*  subject  that  lends 
Itself  ^nerally  to  the  wildest  talk  both  from  friends  and 
foes.  People  who  usually  think  straight  on  other  subjects 
seem  to  get  utterly  befogged  when  they  handle  this  one.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  clear  dry  light  of  the  Examiner  may  be  too 
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and  tying  the  opening  round  his  neck,  or  by  leathern  straps 
laced  with  copper  wire,  soldered  at  the  ends,  or  by  any  other 
means  that  will  convince  them  that  their  victim  is  helpless. 
They  will  not  fail  to  convince  themselves  of  the  operation  of 
the  force,  if  they  will  but  try  with  fair  patience. 

I  have  purposely  confined  myself  to  the  very  alphabet  of 
the  subject  in  order  to  avoid  shocking  any  who  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  will  not  therefore  be  withholden  by  any  vulgar 
prejudices  from  pronouncing  summary  judgment  upon  it.  A 
table  raised  from  the  ground  comes  home  to  the  meanest 
capacity.  But  do  not  imagine  that  this  is  all.  It  is  the 
merest  shred  of  a  great  subject.  Beyond  the  border  lies  a 
realm  only  partially  explored,  into  which  those  w’ho  have  ex¬ 
perimented  longest  gam  dim  glimpses :  a  realm  which  one 
day  will  be  mapped  out,  w’hen  men  are  more  ready  to  explore 
patiently,  and  less  ready  to  sneer  and  dogmatise  about  the 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS  AND  REFORM  IN  THE  SLAUGHTER¬ 
HOUSE. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns,  to  say  a  few  ventilating  w'ords  on  reform  in  our 
slaughter-houses  ?  One  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of 
!  our  humane  progress,  as  a  nation,  is  our  increasing  indisposi¬ 
tion  to  inflict  unneceisary  pain  on  our  criminals.  The  savag- 
ism  of  punishment  is  giving  place  to  the  retribution  of  utility. 
Even  our  return  to  the  lasli  is  to  correct  the  behaviour  of 
brutal  men  through  their  backs.  In  our  surgery  we  have 
brought  science  to  mitigate  the  pain  of  amputation  ;  but  we 
do  not  extend  our  science  and  humanity  to  tne  animals  which 
we  kill  for  food.  We  continue  a  barbarous  and  painful  mode 
of  slaughter,  inflicting  unnecessary  pain  on  the  animals,  blunt¬ 
ing  the  feelings  and,  in  other  respects,  degrading  the  butchers, 
— a  most  useful  class  of  men, — whose  occupation  need  not 
necessarily  have  an  unfavourable  iiitiuenw  on  their  nature. 
Why  not  administer  chloroform  to  the  animals,  and  thus  let 
their  slaughter  be  painless  ?  By  this,  or  some  other  means, 
;  the  creatures  which  serve  us  so  well  would  be  saved  from 
I  much  pain,  and  the  slaughtermen  wouM  not  have  to  struggle 
I  w  ith  tneir  victims.  Killing  would  be  freed  from  its  rougher 
!  work  and  most  repulsive  aspects,  and  might  rank  as  a  fine  as 
i  w’ell  as  a  useful  art.  If  the  death-struggle  be  necessary  for 


;  HIGH  CHURCH  MORALITY. 

I  Sir, — Although  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  what  is  com¬ 

monly  called  an  educated  man,  I  do  occasionally  read  High 
I  ,Church  newspapers,  and  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of ^  your 
I  readers  to  the  following  extracts  from  a  leading  article  in  the 
i  number  of  the  Church  Times  which  appeared  on  July  4th  : 

'  A  few  words,  ere  we  close,  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  Anti- 
'  Confessional  following  with  reference  to  what  was  said  about  the 
necessity  of  putting  down  the  practice  of  confession.  Did  the 
wild  extravagance  of  such  a  proposition  ever  occur  to  them  ? 
We  trow  not.  No  doubt  the  proposed  inhibition  of  unbenaficed 
men  would  put  the  condemned  priests  to  a  certain  amount  of 
inconvenience,  but  as  to  preventing  their  hearing  confessions, 
the  notion  is  absurd.  An  inhibited  curate  would,  of  course,  have 
free  access  to  his  old  confessional  accorded  to  him  by  his  late 
incumbent,  and  the  only  result  which  would  come  from  the  act 
of  persecution  would  be  a  very  large  increase  of  the  number  of 
his  penitents,  and  of  his  leisure  time  to  attend  to  their  spiritual 
needs. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Again,  even  supposing  that  a  bishop  has  done  his  worst  against 
his  clergy,  what  power  can  he  exercise  over  the  laity  in  his 
diocese  ?  for  it  is  from  the  laity,  be  it  remembered,  that  the 
demand  for  the  spiritual  privilege  of  confession  first  came  w'hen  the 
practice  was  revived  among  us,  and  comes  still.  And  then  who 
is  to  know  when  a  priest  is  hearing  a  confession  or  when  he  is 
arguing  in  the  vestry  with  a  Congregationalist  inquirer  upon 
(let  us  say)  the  divine  institution  of  epbcopacy?  Unless  the  spy 
system  is  actively  introduced  among  us,  against  which  all  honest 
Englishmen  w’ould  rebel,  there  are  only  two  persons,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  who  can  know  when  a  confession  is 
to  be  received,  the  priest  and  the  penitent,  and  neither  of  them  is 
likely  to  talk  about  it  afterwards. 

Honest  Englishmen  would  doubtless  object  to  espionage, 
as  the  writer  observes  ;  but  would  they  have  no  objection  to 
curates  not  openly  resisting,  but  cheating  the  episcopal  power 
to  which  they  have  sworn  obedience  ?  1  should  like  to  know 

how  manv  drops  of  English  blood  run  in  the  veins  of  the 
writer.  *  I  am.  &c.,  G.  C.  Swatne. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

Sir, — The  official  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Prev’^entiou  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has  not  yet 
been  published.  After  it  has  reached  me  I  will  ask  your  per¬ 
mission  to  make  a  few  comments  on  their  proceedings.  The 
:flunkeyism  of  the  Society,  to  which  Mr  William  Clarke 
alludes,  was  strongly  shown  by  the  postponement  of  the 
meeting  in  order  to  allow  of  the  presence  of  certain  Royal 
personages  who  were  dancing  attendance  on  that  most  humane 
of  monarchs,  the  Shah  of  Persia.  This  postponement 
rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  attend.  Had  I, 
however,  been  present,  I  probably  should  not  have  fulfilled 
my  pledge  of  moving  that  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
^  struck  off  the  list  of  patrons,  not  for  lack  of  courage,  but 
b^use  I  found  upon  second  thoughts,  and  after  consuTtation 
with  my  friends,  tiiat  my  motives  would  probably  have  been 
misunderstood,  or  at  all  events  misrepresented.  A  motion 
simply  dealing  with  the  Prince  of  Whales  would  have  been 
regarded,  I  had  reason  to  believe,  when  associated  wdth  the 
name  of  the  mover,  as  a  mere  Republican  tilt.  I  had,  there¬ 
fore,  prepared  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect,  and  which 
I  should  have  proposed  but  for  the  postponement  of  the 
meeting  :  “  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  highly 
inconsistent  with  the  professed  objects  of  the  Royal  Society  , 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Aniiiials,  that  any  of  its  ' 
officers,  committee-men,  or  patrons  should  participate  in  the 
8jK)rt  of  pigeon-shooting,  or  patronise  it  by  their  presence.” 
Of  course,  if  gentlemen  engaging  in  this  or  similar  pursuits 
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attributes  to  “  the  causes  and  consequences  of  that  move¬ 
ment  which  committed  it  for  a  time  to  the  role  of  a  grain- 
producing  country.”  Ireland  was  pastoral  till  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Its  condition  was  not  happy,  and  the 
fault  of  this  was  in  a  great  measure  with  England.  Mr 
Cairnes  considers  that  there  were  faults,  perhaps  not  inten¬ 
tional,  in  the  economic  remedies  that  were  attempted 
The  growth  of  English  manufacturing  energy  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  joined  with  a  succession  of  bad 
seasons,  caused  the  price  of  corn  to  rise  rapidly.  Specu¬ 
lators  in  Ireland  sought  to  profit  by  this  rise,  and  various 
Parliamentary  bounties  and  prohibitions  aided  their  plans. 
The  result  was  that  the  cultivation  of  cereals  came  into 
fashion,  and  that  a  certain  sort  of  prosperity  began 
in  Ireland.  Generally  speaking,”  wrote  Arthur  Young 
in  1777,  “the  Irish  poor  have  a  fair  bellyfull  of 
potatoes,  and  they  have  milk  the  greatest  part  of  the 

year . Mark  the  Irishman’s  potato  bowl  placed  on 

the  floor,  the  whole  family  upon  their  hams  around  it 
devouring  a  quantity  almost  incredible,  the  beggar  seating 
himself  with  a  hearty  welcome,  the  pig  taking  his  share  as 
readily  as  the  wife,  the  cocks,*  hens,  turkeys,  geese,  the  cur 
the  cat,  and  perhaps  the  cow, — and  all  pai-taking  of  the 
same  dish.  No  man  can  often  have  been  a  witness  of  it 
without  being  convinced  of  the  plenty  and,  I  will  add,  the 
cheerfulness  of  it.”  This  easy-going  philosopher  saw  other 
signs  of  happiness  in  the  lot  of  the  Irish  in  those  days. 
“Marriage,”  he  said,  “is  certainly  more  general  in  Ireland 
than  in  England :  I  scarce  ever  found  an  unmarried  farmer 
or  cottar.  In  England,  a  couple  will  not  marry  unless  they 
can  get  a  house  ;  but  in  Ireland  the  cabin  is  not  an  object 
of  a  moment’s  consideration  ;  to  possess  a  cow  and  a  pig  is 
an  earlier  aim.  The  cabin  begins  with  a  hovel,  that  is 
erected  with  two  days’  labour,  and  the  young  couple  pass 
not  their  youth  in  celibacy  for  want  of  a  nest  to  produce 
their  young  in.”  The  young  couples  did  produce  their 
young.  The  population  of  Ireland  is  estimated  to  have 
been  1,320,000  in  1672,  and  2,544,000  in  1767,  thus 
doubling  itself  in  a  century.  During  the  third  of  a  century 
following  it  doubled  itself  again,  amounting  to  5,395,000 
in  1805  ;  and  it  advanced  at  a  hardly  less  rapid  rate  until 
1846,  though  long  before  that  time  the  paradise  in  which 
husbands,  pigs,  wives,  poultry,  and  babies  all  gorged  them¬ 
selves  out  of  one  potato  bowl  had  almost  disappeared.  The 
cabins  were  as  full  as  ever  of  dirt  and  children ;  but  potatoes 
were  scarce.  The  Irish  had  crowded  themselves  up  to 
starvation  point  when  the  famine  came,  and  emigration 
offered  a  poor  palliative  to  the  misery  that  ensued.  That 
is  Mr  Caimes’s  primary  explanation  of  the  misfortunes  by 
which  Ireland  is  still  afflicted ;  but,  of  course,  he  points 
out  how  the  imprudence  of  the  people  themselves  conduced 
to  develoJ)e  other  causes  of  degradation.  Another  “  capital 
evil  of  the  time,”  the  necessary  result  of  over-population, 
was  “  the  extreme  subdivision  of  cultivation,”  and  out  of 
this  grew  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  oppression  of  land¬ 
lords.  We  wish  we  had  space  here  to  note  the  gist  of  Mr 
Caimes’s  instructive  sections  on  the  cottier  system  and  on 
landlordism.  Short  as  they  are,  they  will  be  of  great  value 
both  to  those  who  would  understand  the  history  of  Irish 
serfdom  and  degradation,  and  to  those  who  would  consider 
how  they  are  to  be  removed. 

Mr  Cairnes  explains  and  traces  to  its  origin  the  politicri 
religion  by  which  so  many  of  the  Irish  hate,  with  fanatic 
zeal,  the  English  who  have  partly  caused  their  national 
disasters,  and  who  are  supposed  to  have  caused  them  al^ 
gether.  He  does  not  attach  very  much  importance  to  the 
religious  differences  that  it  suits  the  purposes  of  both 
priestly  factions  to  foment.  His  “  Thoughts  on  University 
Reform,”  reprinted  from  the  Theological  Review  of  I860, 
throw  much  light  on  the  political  bearing  of  these  factions, 
and  are  by  no  means  out  of  date  as  an  exposition  of  the 
working  of  the  mixed  system  of  Irish  education,  partly  m 
primary  schools,  but  especially  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
about  which  few  other  men  know  so  much  as  he  does. 
But  many  readers  will  turn  with  more  interest  to  the  sup¬ 
plementary  essay  on  “  The  Present  Position  of  the  Ins^ 
University  Queetion,”  in  which  he  discusses  Mr  Gladstone  s 
unhappy  Bill  of  this  session,  and  states  very  clearly  an 
forcibly  his  view  of  the  present  and  future  requirements  0 
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PROFESSOR  CAIRNES’S  POLITICAIi  ESSAYS. 

Political  Essays.  By  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.A.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  University  College,  London. 

This  volume  is  a  fitting  and  most  welcome  sequel  to  the 
‘  Essays  in  Political  Economy  ’  which  Professor  Cairnes 
collected  in  a  permanent  form  some  three  or  four  months 
ago.  Like  the  previous  book,  it  must  cause  all  its  readers 
to  regret  that  the  author  now  finds  himself  able  to  do  little 
more  than  gather  up  the  best  portions  of  his  earlier  and 
fragmentary  work  ;  but,  like  the  other  also,  it  will  surprise 
every  reader  who  was  not  already  familiar  with  that  work 
by  its  wisdom  and  by  the  singular  felicity  of  its  expression. 
Differing  in  many  respects  from  his  friend  and  master,  Mr 
Cairnes  in  many  others  bears  curious  resemblance  to  him, 
and  the  likeness  and  difference  are  both  very  apparent  in 
this  volume.  There  is  probably  hardly  a  line  in  it  with 
which  Mr  Mill  would  not  have  heartily  agreed,  and  all  the 
essays  are  on  topics  that  he  has  either  discussed  in  detail 
or  shown  himself  quite  ready  to  discuss  on  occasion — 
though,  for  that  matter,  what  topic  of  general  importance 
is  there  that  he  would  not  have  been  ready  and  most  com¬ 
petent  to  discuss,  whenever  there  was  need  to  do  so  ?  But 
the  treatment  is  Mr  Cairnes’s  own  ;  and,  though  his  style  is 
certainly  not  simpler  or  more  lucid,  more  earnest  or  incisive 
than  Mr  Mill’s,  it  shows  a  simplicity,  clearness,  earnestness,  1 
and  force  that  no  other  writer  can  surpass.  The  greatest 
teacher  of  our  day  in  the  science  of  politics,  as  well  as  in 
other  sciences,  being  taken  from  us,  all  must  recognise  in 
Mr  Cairnes  his  ablest  successor,  a  genuine  disciple  with 
thorough  individuality  of  his  own,  and  only  wish  that  he 
had  such  health  as  would  enable  him  to  give  to  the  world 
more  utterances  of  his  wise  thoughts  and  his  singularly 
well-balanced  sympathies. 

There  was  certainly  no  need  for  Professor  Cairnes  to 
apologise  for  bringing  together  the  essays  contained  in  this 
volume  which  have  already  been  printed.  “  Though  the 
subject  may  in  some  instances  be  occasional,”  he  truly  says, 

“  the  treatment  will  be  found  not  to  be  so.’’  Five  out  of 
the  seven  essays  are  reprints,  but  not  one  of  them  could 
have  been  spared.  Even  the  shortest  of  the  number,  on 
“  International  Law,”  is  rich  in  suggestions  that  are  as  per¬ 
tinent  now  as  when  they  were  written  eight  years  ago. 
The  two  lectures,  on  “  Colonisation  and  the  Colonial  Go¬ 
vernment,”  and  on  “  The  Revolution  in  America  ” — the 
one  delivered  when  the  Secession  war  was  at  its  height, 
the  other  anticipating,  as  did  some  of  Mr  Mill’s  much 
earlier  writings,  the  colonial  policy  that  is  now  coming  into 
favour — contain,  notwithstanding  their  impassioned  lan¬ 
guage  and  their  pointed  wit,  nothing  that  is  now  out  of 
date  or  out  of  place.  And  the  essay  on  “  Our  Defences,” 
which  was  published  two  years  ago  in  the  Fortnightly ^  at 
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when  Beethoven  was  dying  a  miserable  death  in  Vienna  it 
was  through  Moscheles  that  the  great  man  received  the  pecu¬ 
niary  help  which  was  furnished  him  to  its  honour  by  the 
English  Philharmonic  Society.  To  have  been  brought  close 
to  the  death-scene  of  a  Beethoven  exclaiming  as  the  cur¬ 
tain  falls,  “  Plaudite,  amici,  comoedia  finita  est”  (“Come, 
children,  let  us  shut  up  the  box  and  the  puppets,  for  the 
play  is  played  out  ”),  and  in  this  way  leaving  the  world  an 
old  and  ruined  man  at  sixty-three ;  and  to  have  seen  the 
triumphant  life  of  a  Mendelssohn  cut  short  in  the  prime  of 
his  days,  must  have  filled  the  mind  of  a  man  like  Moscheles 
with  unutterable  sadness.  On  the  other  hand,  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  inner  life  of  the  two  masters,  and  especially 
of  the  younger  one,  can  have  been  nothing  short  of  a 
glorious  happiness,  some  faint  expression  of  which  we  catch 
in  the  quiet  language  of  Moscheles’s  diary. 

For  what  are  called  “interesting  anecdotes’*  about  Men¬ 
delssohn  the  following  will  serve,  and  may  be  easily  remem¬ 
bered.  On  the  occasion  of  a  concert,  writes  Moscheles, 
“  the  orchestral  parts  of  a  short  recitative,  the  words  of 
which  had  been  printed  in  the  books  for  the  audience,  were 
not  forthcoming ;  we  were  all  in  a  diflBculty,  but  Mendelssohn 
came  to  the  rescue.  He  quietly  betook  himself  to  an 
adjoining  room,  and  there,  whilst  the  preceding  pieces 
of  the  programme  were  being  played,  he  composed  the 
recitative,  scored  it,  and  copied  the  parts,  and  these  were 
admirably  played,  with  the  ink  scarcely  dry,  at  first 
sight  by  the  band — the  public  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
happened — that’s  the  way  a  Mendelssohn  manages.’’  And 
to  show  that  Mendelssohn  has  a  capacity  for  laughter  : 

I  “  At  midnight  the  Dover  mail  coach  rolls  away  with  the 
three  travellers  ” — Mendelssohn,  Ohorley  (the  art  critic), 
i  and  Moscheles.  “  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  fourth  seat 
j  occupied  by  a  stranger,  happily  asleep.  One  of  the  friends 
■  remarks,  ‘  What  shall  we  do  with  him  when  he  wakes  up  V 
j  *  Blill  him,  that’s  the  only  way,’  says  another.  At  that 
!  moment  the  sleeper  stirs.  Of  course  the  speakers  are 
:  alarmed,  fearing  they  have  been  overheard ;  but  Moscheles, 

I  with  that  admirable  presence  of  mind  peculiar  to  him, 
i  breaks  in  with  the  following  words  in  English  ;  ‘  And 

j  afterwards  she  said  she  never  would  have  that  man  for  a 
I  husband,’  a  sentence  which,  from  that  moment,  became  a 
'  proverb,  amongst  the  party.  Mendelssohn,  like  the  people 
in  Homer,  *  laughs  through  his  tears,’  and  the  fit  becomes 
contagious.”  But  the  book  is  not  rich  in  episodes  that  can 
be  quoted  ;  it  is  more  to  be  commended  for  the  quiet  and 
continuous  enjoyment  it  is  capable  of  affording.  Of  Mali- 
bran,  who  seems  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
intimacy  with  the  Moscheles,  mention  is  made  in  a  way 
which  presents  the  homely  side  of  the  popular  singer  and 
great  genius  in  the  most  charming  manner,  and  the 
short  notes  of  other  men  and  women,  some  of  a  past  gene¬ 
ration,  some  almost  of  the  present,  as  Jenny  Lind,  Clara . 
Novello,  John  Parry,  and  Barry  OornwaU,  are  all  interesting 
as  far  as  they  go. 

Two  things  impress  themselves  very  strongly  upon  us  as 
we  compare  the  concerts  of  Moscheles’s  time  with  those  of 
the  present  day.  The  first  is,  that  we  have  almost  entirely 


the  country  in  this  respect.  We  tre  glad  to  see  that  the  j 
opinions  of  so  competent  a  critic  substantially  agree  with  i 
those  that  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  these  columns,  j 
Mr  Cairnes  urges  that  Mr  Fawcett’s  Bill,  now  an  Act  of  i 
Parliament,  satisfies  all  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  | 
Irish  clergy,  and  all  the  requirements  of  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  people.  Nothing  less  than  the  “  chartering  and  endow¬ 
ment,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  endowments  of  ! 
the  national  universities,  of  a  Catholic  university,  esta-  I 
blished  on  principles  satisfactory  to  the  priesthood,”  will  j 
please  the  Ultramontanes ;  but  “  the  party  of  lay  Catholics  ; 
who,  being  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  university  i 
education,  support  the  demands  of  the  priesthood  is  very  | 
small.”  If  Mr  Gladstone  ventures  to  bring  in  another  j 
Irish  University  Bill,  this  essay  of  Mr  Cairnes’s  will  be  | 
particularly  interesting  to  all  who  care  to  know  the  real  | 
state  of  the  case,  about  which  so  much  nonsense  and  so  ! 
many  untruths  have  been  published.  But  before  that  time  ! 
comes  we  hope  that  Mr  Cairnes  will  be  able  to  say  some-  j 
thing  more  on  the  subject.  When  we  read  this  vigorous  i 
essay,  it  is  hard,  even  for  those  who  most  fully  sympathise 
with  him  in  his  illness,  to  believe  that  it  can  incapacitate 
him  from  the  utterance  of  his  opinions  on  the  crowd  of 
important  subjects  concerning  which  his  utterances  would 
be  of  the  highest  value.  B.  | 


dropped  out  of  the  public  memory,  that  we  can  hardly 
expect  the  two  volumes  of  his  life  now  before  us  to  attract  at 
first  the  attention  and  excite  the  interest  which  undoubtedly 
are  their  due.  For  many  years  before  his  death  Moscheles 
had  not  appeared  before  an  English  audience  either  as 
pianist  or  composer.  In  1861,  however,  while  on  his 
last  visit  to  London,  he  played  at  the  request  of  the 
Directors  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  and  excited 
the  old  enthusiasm.  But  this  success  was  too  transitory 
to  save  him  from  the  lot  that  generally  befalls  a  musician 
whose  works  are  seldom  played,  and  who  is  not  at  hand  to 
impart  a  personal  interest  to  all  that  goes  by  his  name. 
When,  in  the  spring  of  1870,  Moscheles  died  after  cele¬ 
brating  with  a  fete  the  forty-fifth  aniversary  of  his  wedding- 
day,  there  were  probably  few  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
friends  who  missed  him  from  their  horizon,  or  knew  how 
thorough  an  artist  the  world  had  lost.  A  pianist’s  fame 
but  rarely  survives  him,  and  often  in  old  age  ceases  almost 
before  the  wonderful  hands  are  still.  This  was  partly  the 
case  with  Moscheles  ;  and  the  time  has  not  yet  come,  even 
if  it  is  to  come,  when  his  name  as  a  composer  paisses 
familiarly  among  the  German  classics.  But  even  if 
Moscheles  had  not  been  the  wonderful  performer,  and  the 
grammatical  and,  at  the  same  time,  brilliant  composer 
which  many  living  know  him  from  personal  experience  to 
have  been,  there  would  have  been  the  long  life  of  the  man, 
fall  of  hard  work  and  generous  impulses,  which  stamps 
him  as  one  whom,  quite  apart  from  his  special  genius,  it  is 
hard  to  lose.  This  can  be  gathered  very  clearly  from  the 
life  which  Mrs  Moscheles  has  compiled  from  her  husband’s 
diaries  aud  letters,  and  it  makes  the  book  not  interesting 
0  music-lovers  alone  (for  some  with  imaginative  musical 
powers  it  must  be  here  and  there  a  perfect  paradise),  but 
alw  to  those  who  know  the  worth  of  a  man  who  can  live 
without  jealousy  among  rivals,  and  can  find  pleasure  in 
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keep  the  mastery  over  an  English  audience  in  the  way  that 
Dr  Hans  von  Billow  has  lately  done.. 

Another  point  worth  noting  is  Moscheles’s  unwillingness, 
or  inability,  or  both,  to  attempt  any  verbal  expression  of 
what  may  be  called  his  art  nature.  Although  this  must 
have  been  of  the  highest  kind,  we  find  him  repeatedly 
passing  it  over  as  something  sacred,  or  not  to  be  described 
in  words.  And  in  spite  of  much  that  the  present  Lord 
Lytton  has  done  to  prove  the  contrary,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  what  is  best  in  music  is  beyond  the  power  of  words, 
and  even  of  thought,  so  that  the  loftiest  musical  criticism 
can  do  no  more  than  point  the  reader  to  where  hitherto 
unsuspected  stores  of  emotion  may  lie. 

Of  Wagner’s  **  Meistersanger,”  Moscheles  writes,  half 
doubtingly,  I  think  this  composer  has  a  great  future 
before  him.”  But  this  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  had 
spent  his  life  less  with  the  orchestra  than  with  the  piano 
is  an  important  admission.  H.  F. 


THE  HISTORICAL  METHOD  APPLIED  TO  THE 
PROPERTY  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN. 

The  Early  History  of  the  Property  of  Married  Women.  A  Lecture 
by  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  K.C.S.L,  D.C.L.  Manchester : 
A.  Ireland  and  Co. 

The  study  of  the  institutions  of  early  society  through 
the  remains  of  ancient  law  has  been  found  to  throw  light 
on  many  social  problems.  In  this  country  we  are  indebted 
almost  entirely  to  Sir  H.  Maine  for  the  addition  of  what  is 
nothing  less  than  a  new  method  of  research.  His  work 
on  *  Ancient  Law,’  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  first  opened 
the  eyes  of  English  students  to  the  supreme  importance  of 
archaeological  law,  and  to  whatever  extent  his  views  on 
particular  questions  may  be  hereafter  modified  or  upset, 
nothing  can  ever  deprive  his  book  of  its  value  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  law.  Bentham  had  set  the  example  of  an  unchas¬ 
tised  abhorrence  of  Roman  Law  that  amusingly  recalled 
the  great  struggle  between  the  Common  and  Ecclesiastical 
Laws  of  England ;  and  Austin,  who  was  very  far  from  sharing 
Bentham’s  contempt  for  Roman  Law,  confined  his  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  its  logical  value.  It  was  Sir  H. 
Maine  who  thoroughly  impressed  the  lesson  that  Roman 
Law  was  not  to  be  understood  except  through  its  history, 
nor  the  history  of  many  social  institutions  in  modern 
times  except  through  Roman  Law.  The  peculiarity  of 
Roman  Law,  that  renders  it  so  invaluable  to  the  student  of 
social  science,  is  that  we  can  trace  in  its  history  the  chief 
stages  by  which,  during  a  period  probably  exceeding  1,000 
years,  it  passed  from  a  code  of  semi-barbarous  rules  to  an 
exquisitely  finished  system  of  jurisprudence  suitable  for  the 
most  civilised  peoples.  It  cannot  but  happen  that  such  a 
history  must  contain  many  invaluable  lessons. 

There  is  one  subject,  indeed,  to  which  the  historical 
method  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  On  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  sexes,  particularly  in  marriage,  the  danger 
of  being  misled  by  amiable  fancies  or  blinded  by  sentiment 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  One  writer  will  tell  us  that  man, 
being  a  strong  and  self-willed  animal,  will  insist  upon  every 
arrangement  being  made  to  suit  his  views — that,  in  a  con¬ 
flict  of  opinion,  the  weaker  must  go  to  the  wall ;  in  other 
words,  that  women  must  obey,  and  that  whatever  appear¬ 
ance  of  concession  is  made  to  women  by  the  rules  of  good 
society  is  merely  a  sort  of  playful  homage  to  reconcile 
women  to  their  natural  state  of  abject  submission.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  that  such  a  code  of  ethics  is  unfit  for 
iuen,  and,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more  than  the  vain  fancy  of 
an  overgrown  schoolboy  ;  and  that  the  social  concessions 
to  women  represent  a  higher,  though  imperfectly  wrought 
out,  view  of  the  relation  between  the  sexes.  In  a  dispute 
of  this  nature  people  generally  take  sides  according  to 
their  moral  bias ;  but  there  is  great  advantage  in  being 
able  to  appeal  to  the  laws,  if  any,  of  historical  evolution. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  Sir  Henry  Maine  intervenes.  In 
his  ‘  Ancient  Law  ’  there  were  allusions  of  an  interesting 
character  to  one  important  branch  of  discussion — the  pro¬ 
perty  of  married  women  ;  but  he  has  now  given  an  abstract 
of  a  more  extensive  notice,  the  substance  of  a  chapter  in  a 
forthcoming  work. 


In  the  lecture  before  us  Sir  H.  Maine  has  confined  him- 
self  to  the  history  of  the  property  of  married  women  in 
Roman  Law  and  Hindoo  Law,  both  of  which  have  essential 
features  in  common,  along  with  instructive  and  marked 
differences.  In  going  as  far  back  as  written  records  carry 
us,  to  the  earliest  institutions  of  Rome,  we  find,  prominent 
and  conspicuous,  the  family  system,  but,  as  Sir  H.  Maine 
observes,  already  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  State  consisted, 
not  of  a  collection  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  was 
responsible  to  the  central  authority,  but  of  family  groups 
which,  within  themselves,  were  subject  to  the  absolute 
despotism  of  the  head,  and,  as  regards  the  State,  had  no 
responsibility  except  through  their  head.  When  authentic 
history  or  even  tradition  begins,  this  patriarchal  absolutism 
was  considerably  modified ;  indeed,  no  progress  could  be  made 
in  civilisation  if  the  institution  were  kept  up  in  its  theoretical 
perfection.  Still  the  evidence  points  to  a  State  in  which  the 
head  of  the  family  bad  absolute  and  uncontrolled  power  over 
every  member  of  it.  A  family  then  consisted  of  children 
either  born  in  it  or  added  to  it  by  adoption,  slaves,  property, 
and,  in  Rome,  one  wife.  Originally  no  distinction  was  made 
in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  head  of  the  family  over  these 
several  subjects, — wife,  children,  slaves,  and  inanimate 
property  or  cattle.  The  three  ingredients  of  property — 
use,  alienation,  and  destruction — were  possessed  by  the 
head  ;  and  he  was  not  only  owner  of  his  children’s  labour, 
but  could  kill  or  sell  them  at  his  pleasure.  It  is  interesting 
to  watch  the  steps  by  which  those  powers  were  limited, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  history  of  their  limitation 
marks  the  progress  of  civilised  law.  The  wife’s  emanci¬ 
pation  came  soonest,  and  was  most  complete.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Romulus  forbad  husbands  to  kill  their  wires 
unless  they  were  guilty  of  drinking  wine,  and  then  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  wife’s  relatives.  This  tradition 
points  to  two  facts — (1.)  the  early  period  at  which  the 
wife  acquired  a  right  to  her  life  as  against  her  husband, 
and  (2.)  that  this  protection  arose,  as  might  be  expected, 
from  the  wife’s  relatives.  According  to  the  Roman  Law, 
it  would  seem  that  from  a  very  early  period  the  wife’s 
person  was  sacred.  It  was  much  longer  before  her  property 
was  secured  to  her.  Here,  again,  the  emancipation  of  the 
wife  from  her  husband  was  accomplished  by  the  help  of 
her  own  family,  and  with  a  view  to  their  pecuniary 
interests.  The  emancipation  of  children  (in  which  term 
we  include  persons  of  all  ages  if  their  father  was  alive) 
was  achieved  more  tardily  and  less  completely.  The  right 
of  a  father  to  kill  his  children  was  still  recognised  in 
theory  at  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and  his  right  to  inflict 
all  minor  chastisement  was  scarcely  contested  until  the 
Empire  was  far  advanced.  The  father’s  claim  to  the 
property  of  his  children  was  maintained  in  all  its  seventy 
up  to  the  Empire,  and  was  left  by  Justinian,  shorn,  indeed, 
of  its  anc’ent  sting,  but  with  a  largeness  that  excites  the 
wonder  of  an  Englishman. 

When  we  compare  this  history  with  the  progress  of 
English  Law,  what  most  strikes  us  is  the  extraordinary 
parallelism  of  the  contrast.  The  relation  in  Rome  that 
was  least  softened,  and  which,  in  later  times,  was  almost 
the  only  survival  of  the  ancient  patrice  potestas,  is  the  one 
that  has  been  most  completely  altered  in  modern  times. 
Slavery  has  perished,  and  in  its  place  is  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  workman  determined  by  contract. 
This  is  the  mightiest  revolution  of  all — the  great  gulf  that 
separates  ancient  from  modern  society.  The  relation  of 
parent  and  child,  which  retained  to  the  last,  in  Rome,  the 
traces  of  its  ancient  severity,  is  very  simple  in  English  Law. 
The  parent  is  bound  to  support  his  child,  and  enjoys  those 
moderate  powers  of  chastisement  that  are  still  deemed 
essential  in  the  nurture  of  the  young,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  right  whatever  to  the  child’s  property,  or,  m 
law,  to  the  child’s  labour.  In  other  words,  the  proprietary 
independence  of  the  child  is  complete,  and  he  is  subject 
only  to  such  necessary  discipline  as  his  years  require,  an 
which  ceases  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  child.  It  is  m  tne 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  that  we  observe  a  singular 
retrogression  of  the  English  Law.  Marriage,  as  Mr  Basse 
Gurney  said  in  introducing  a  Bill  on  the  subject  to  t  e 
House  of  Commons,  operates  like  felony,  as  a  forfeiture 
of  the  woman’s  goods  and  chattels.  With  the  Romans, 
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the  wife  was  the  first  to  be  emaneipated ;  with  us  she  is 
the  only  member  of  the  ancient  family  who  is  still,  in 
regard  to  property,  a  slave.  We  must  look  upon  the 
English  Law  as  being  anomalous  and  retrograde,  the  more 
especially  as  the  example  of  foreign  systems  of  law,  and 
the  existence  of  the  “  separate  estate  ”  in  equity,  show  that 
even  in  England  the  spoliation  of  the  property  of  married 
women  is  intolerable  to  the  wealthy  classes.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  anomaly  may,  perhaps,'  be  found  in  the  hap¬ 
hazard  way  in  which  our  law  grew  up  by  means  of  judicial 
decisions.  Anciently,  land  was  the  only  property  of  much 
consequence,  and  there  are  remarkable  anomalies  in  our  law 
traceable  to  that  fact.  Now  it  is  worth  observing  that  the 
law  did  not  give  the  wife’s  land  absolutely  to  the  husband, 
but  only  gave  him  the  rents  during  the  continuance  of 
the  marriage,  the  theory  being  that  the  husband  was 
bound  to  support  the  wife.  Personal  property,  which  has 
in  technical  phrase  “been  reduced  into  possession,”  alone 
was  given  to  the  husband  absolutely,  and  that  was  owing 
possibly  to  its  small  intrinsic  importance,  and  to  its  perish¬ 
able  nature.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  when 
personal  property  became  of  great  value,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  stepped  in,  and,  if  there  were  a  proper  bargain 
before  the  marriage,  stripped  the  husband  of  his  legal 
rights,  and  gave  the  wife  proprietary  independence.  The 
history  of  the  English  law  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  com¬ 
plex,  and,  if  it  has  shown  on  the  common  law  side  a 
tendency  to  restrict  the  rights  of  married  women,  it  has 
exhibited  on  the  equity  side  an  equally  strong  and  more 
successful  attempt  to  enlarge  them.  If  we  are  amused 
when  the  devotees  of  the  common  law  speak  of  the 
proprietary  dependence  of  married  women  as  a  law  of 
nature,  we  can  turn  to  the  decisions  of  English  Chancellors 
as  a  well  undefiled  of  common  sense,  from  which  an  anti¬ 
dote  may  at  any  time  be  drawn. 

Hindoo  society  shows  in  essential  particulars  an  identity 
with  the  leading  features  of  early  Homan  civilisation.  The 
power  of  the  head  of  the  family,  with  the  correlative 
practice  of  adoption,  are  still  living  realities  in  India.  Now 
it  is  interesting  to  inquire  what  is  the  status  of  the  wife  ? 
What  progress  has  she  made  towards  the  Roman  stan¬ 
dard?  At  present,  the  position  of  women  in  India  is 
wretched.  Our  domestic  despots  in  England  would  be 
shocked  with  the  application  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  I 
fist  in  India.  Their  philosophy  is,  in  fact,  hardly  developed 
enough  for  the  enslavement  of  women,  the  imprisonment 
of  their  bodies,  and  entire  neglect  of  cultivation  of  their 
minds.  India  was  not  always  so.  The  oldest  records  of 
Hindoo  Law  encourage  the  idea  that  the  Hindoo  women 
had  reached  the  same  advanced  point  as  the  Roman 
matrons.  Tt  is  also  known  that  the  oldest  monuments 
of  their  religion  do  not  support  the  practice  of  suttee 
or  widow-burning.  Whence,  then,  this  falling  off  ?  “  These 
inquiries,  pushed  much  farther,  have  shown  that  the 
Hindoo  laws,  religious  and  civil,  have  for  centuries  been 
undergoing  transmutation,  development,  and,  in  some 
points,  depravation  at  the  hands  of  successive  Brahminical 
expositors,  and  that  no  rules  have  been  so  uniformly  changed 
for  the  worse  as  those  which  affect  the  legal  position  of 
women.”  Sir  H.  Maine  conjectures  that  the  cause  of  the 
Brahminical  antipathy  to  the  rights  of  married  women  was 
their  religious  theory,  by  which  ultimately  the  w’hole  law 
was  transformed  “  until  it  became  an  exemplification  of 
whatEnglish  lawyers  call  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  benefit.” 

succession  to  property  was  made  to  depend  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  expiatory  rights  in^the  interest  of  the  deceased, 
and  Sir  H.  Maine  supposes  tha*t  the  Brahmins,  for  various 
reasons,  regarded  women  as  unsuitable  for  this  sacerdotal 
function.  It  is  singular,  certainly,  that  in  Bengal  proper, 
where  the  law  was  most  liberal  to  women,  giving  the  widow 
“er  husband’s  property  for  her  life,  and  where  the  Brahmins 
were  not  able  to  pare  away  her  rights  by  casuistical  inter¬ 
pretation,  they  accomplished  their  object  in  another  way — 
encouraging  the  practice  of  widow-burning.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  such  causes  that  the  rights  of  Indian 
Wives  are  now  so  much  restricted.  Cases  like  those  read 
^lesson.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  see  that  Sir  H.  Maine 
^8  not  abandoned  studies  that,  in  throwing  light  on  the 
past,  help  us  in  groping  towards  the  future,  W.  A.  H. 


THE  QUEEN’S  SHILLING. 

The  Queen's  Shilltnff,  A  Soldier’s  Story.  By  Captain  Arthur 
Griffiths.  In  Two  Volumes.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

We  are  very  much  mistaken  if  the  two  novelists  dear 

above  all  others  to  military  men — Lever  and  Thackeray _ 

are  not  especially  dear  to  Captain  GriflSths.  We  should 
say  that,  at  some  distinct  period  of  his  life,  he  has  been 
under  the  sway  of  each  of  these  magicians,  and  that  their 
potent  wands  still  exercise  a  joint  spell  over  him.  At  all 
events,  in  ‘  The  Queen’s  Shilling  ’  he  has  produced  some¬ 
thing  that  serves  to  remind  us  of  both  these  old  masters  ; 
if  their  mantles  have  not  in  some  fragmentary  shape  fallen 
upon  him,  he  has  at  least  contrived  to  echo  their  tones  in 
an  uncommonly  genuine  fashion.  At  the  same  time,  no 
one  must  expect  to  find  in  Captain  Griffiths  a  second  Lever 
or  Thackeray.  The  inspiration  or  imitation,  whichever  it 
be,  is  not  a  replica  in  any  sense  of  the  word ;  in  no  respect 
is  the  story  copied  from  any  other ;  and  there  is  in  it  indi¬ 
viduality  enough  to  give  its  author  a  distinct  place  among 
novelists  which,  if  it  does  not  bring  him  anywhere  near  the 
first  class,  as  certainly  raises  him  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  herd.  The  novel  is  called  “  a  soldier’s  story ;  ”  and, 
inasmuch  as  the  narrative  portions  are  written  with  a  good 
deal  of  humour  and  life,  and  are  seldom,  even  for  half  a 
page,  wanting  in  interest,  it  reminds  us  of  Charles  Lever  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  one  or  two  of  the  characters,  the  hero  and 
Dr  Starkie  among  the  number,  are  such  as  Thackeray 
might  have  sketched  out,  we  are  reminded  involuntarily  of 
that  inimitable  pen  that,  knowing  all  classes  and  grades, 
knew  perhaps  soldiers  best.  Coming,  however,  as  we  do  in 
the  eighth  chapter,  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  on  the 
mystery  Captain  Griffiths  has  thought  good  to  trail  before 
us,  we  experience  a  feeling  of  revulsion  at  the  unwelcome 
apparition,  and  earnestly  regret  that  anything  of  the  sort  is 
allowed  to  interfere  with  a  really  good  story.  The  plot 
becomes  very  soon  transparent  as  the  noonday,  and  so 
entirely  commonplace  that  we  believe  the  interest  of  the 
tale  would  be  actually  heightened  by  its  removal,  whilst  all 
that  was  worth  saving  would  remain.  Hiding  in  a  curtained 
balcon3%  the  hero,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  overhears  a 
passage  of  arms  between  Lady  Moynehan  and  a  footman,  in 
which  the  lady  comes  off  second  best,  the  menial  being  as 
usual  in  possession  of  a  secret.  The  secret  pertains  to  Lady 
Moynehan ’s  niece,  with  whom  it  is  clearly  the  hero’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  fall  in  love  ;  it  is  produced  with  a  flourish  on  several 
favourable  opportunities,  and  always  procures  the  desired 
effect.  In  the  end  the  secret  turns  out  to  be  not  so  bad  as 
it  might  be,  the  wicked  get  more  or  less  trampled  upon, 
and  the  proper  people  marry  each  other. 

But  looking  at  ‘  The  Queen’s  Shilling  ’  as  we  prefer  to 
do,  apart  from  its  plot,  it  is  easy  to  find  in  it  not  a  few 
really  admirable  points.  The  author  has  now  and  then 
indulged  a  weakness  for  smart  things  to  a  damaging  extent, 
and  he  has  certainly  overweighted  his  vessel  with  personal 
lumber  in  the  shape  of  one  or  two  characters  who  appear 
about  twice  and  then  disappear  for  ever,  though  we  are 
constantly  expecting  them  to  turn  up  again.  He  might 
with  advantage  have  avoided  both  these  faults,  and  perhaps 
will  do  so  on  a  future  occasion.  In  the  following  incident, 
for  instance.  Captain  Griffiths’s  straining  aftet  conversa¬ 
tional  smartness  has  produced  a  very  miserable  result. 
Hero  and  heroine  are  playing  croquet  together.  “  *  What 
a  nice  game  this  is,’  he  said  with  enthusiasm.”  Heroine, 
however,  snubs  him.  “  ‘  It  is  a  horribly  stupid  game,  I 
think.  I  wonder  why  people  are  so  mad  about  it.’  Time 
was  when  at  such  a  reply  Alured  would  have  shut  up  like 
a  limpet,  but  he  was  a  man  now.”  Hero  then  proceeds  to 
vindicate  his  manhood  in  the  following  refined  manner. 

“  He  put  up  his  hand  quickly  to  his  nose,  and  felt  for  his 
handkerchief.  *  Whatever  is  the  matter,  Mr  Frere  ?  ’  in¬ 
quired  Millicent,  quite  hurriedly.  ‘  I  was  only  feeling  if 
my  nose  was  off.’  ‘  Off  ?  ’  ‘  Yes,  bitten  off.’  *  By  me  ? 
How  absurd  you  are  !  ’  she  cried,  bursting  into  a  merry 
laugh.” 

The  scenery  of  the  story  is  all  ver^'  graphically  pre¬ 
sented  :  there  is  a  freshness  about  the  life  at  the 
mental  dep6t,  in  the  Crimea,  at  Aldershot,  and  in  New 
Zealand,  that  convinces  us  of  its  reality.  This  leads  us  to 
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conclude  that  Captain  GriflSths  was  warranted  in  giving  his 
hero  a  commission  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  and  in  making 
him  adjutant  of  his  regiment  at  twenty-three.  During  the 
Crimean  war  boy-ensigns  were  gazetted  week  by  week,  but 
not  many  we  should  suppose  only  sixteen  years  and  a  few 
months  old.  There  is,  moreover,  no  reason  for  thus  trans¬ 
gressing  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  bounds  of  probability ; 
unless  Captain  GriflSths  thinks  it  absolutely  indispensable  to 
send  his  hero  out  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  to  the 
Franco-German  war,  and  is  of  opinion  that  no  one  ought  to 
marry  when  he  is  more  than  thirty-six.  He  would  have 
done  well  to  have  sacrificed  either  his  Franco-German  war 
or  his  theory  of  marriage. 

We  conclude  this  notice  with  an  admirable  little 
passage  worthy  of  Thackeray.  Alured,  aged  sixteen,  is 
brought  to  town  by  his  father,  the  Major,  to  cram 
for  Sandhurst.  A  hat  you  must  have  at  once,’^  says 
the  Major  peremptorily,  “  before  we  do  anything  else.” 
“  I  hate  hats  1  ”  “  Nonsense,  Alured !  you  can’t  wear 

anything  else  in  London.”  “Then,  I  hate  London!” 
Presently  father  and  son  meet  a  club  man,  a  friend  of  the 
Major.  “His  coat — these  were  the  days  of  ‘  Noah’s  Arks,* 
— reached  to  his  heels,  his  hat  was  of  the  glossiest,  his 
boots  perfection,  his  gloves  new  and  well-fitting.  If  such 
were  the  adjuncts  of  a  man  about  town,  Alured  thought  that 
he  too  would  like  to  be  a  man  about  town.  Already  he  began 
to  he  glad  that  his  father  had  hoitght  him  a  haV^  F.  C. 


LILIAN’S  PENANCE. 

Lilianas  Penance.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Recommended  to  Mercy  ^ 
&c.,  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  what  was  the  author’s  intention 
in  writing  this  book.  The  chief  object  of  a  novel  should 
be  to  amuse  and  interest,  and  even  if  it  is  intended,  as  per. 
haps  this  may  be,  to  teach  a  moral  lesson,  the  prime  condi¬ 
tion  must  not  be  forgotten.  A  novel  which  wearies  is  a 
failure.  '  Lilian’s  Penance  ’  is  open  to  this  grave  objection. 
It  is  dull.  We  fail  to  take  any  interest  in  the  persons  or 
their  history,  and  plod  on  drearily  to  the  end,  and  close  it 
with  a  feeling  of  relief.  This  may  seem  strange,  as  the 
story  is  of  the  kind  that  is  termed  sensational.  It  is  due 
partly  to  the  extreme  carelessness  and  clumsiness  of  the 
writing.  Page  after  page  contains  sentences  so  involved, 
made  up  of  parentheses  one  within  another,  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  not  easy,  without  reading  them  over  two  or  even  three 
times,  to  get  at  the  meaning  they  contain. 

The  story  is  simple.  A  beautiful,  uneducated,  discon¬ 
tented  parson’s  daughter,  who  has  been  in  love,  and,  as  she 
supposes,  has  lost  her  lover,  marries  the  well-known  tall, 
dark  military  baronet,  too  old  and  too  stern  for  her,  in  order 
that  she  may  escape  from  her  homely  surroundings  to  a 
rich  house.  But  what  surroundings !  Can  there  ever  have 
been  a  clergyman’s  family  in  England  so  vulgar,  so  sordid, 
so  utterly  unworthy  and  uninteresting  as  the  one  here  de¬ 
scribed  ?  The  same  complaint  applies  to  most  of  the  characters 
in  this  book.  It  is  true  some  are  called  “  Sir  ”  and  “  Lord,” 
and  live  in  “  baronial  halls,”  while  some  are  plainly  termed 
by  our  authoress  “  snobs,”  but  there  is  very  little  real  dif¬ 
ference  between  them,  and  with  a  few  unimportant  excep¬ 
tions  the  latter  term  may  safely  be  applied  to  them  all. 
The  heroine,  after  having  married  the  rich  baronet,  finds 
him,  after  the  manner  of  these  stem,  strong  natures,  some¬ 
what  cold  and  exacting,  which  soon  disgusts  her,  and  her 
old  lover  happening  to  reappear  just  at  the  right  time,  it  is 
not  difficult  for  the  false  friend,  who  is  an  old  lover  of  her 
husband’s,  to  make  her  believe  that  her  husband  wishes  to 
get  rid  of  her.  Lilian  therefore  runs  away  froin  him, 
leaving  her  twin  babies  of  a  few  months  old,  and  writing  to 
her  husband  that  she  had  fied  with  her  lover,  so  that  he 
might  immediately  procure  a  divorce,  which  he  does  at  the 
end  of  six  months.  Then  “  Lilian’s  penance  *’  begins.  She 
is  certainly  made  to  suffer  for  her  folly,  but  the  end,  by  a 
series  of  wonderful  events,  is  happiness  to  them  both.  If 
any  one  cares  to  know  how  this  pleasing  conduct  on  the 
part  of  husband  and  wife  ends  in  giving  them  “more  than 
an  average  amount  of  married  happiness,”  he  may  read  for 
himself.  We  will  only  say  that,  instead  of  ending  with 


torian  and  the  political  philosopher  is  highly  comicw. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  Quarterly,  a  man  has  only  to 
cease  to  be  a  political  power  to  deserve  handsome  ^ 
even  complimentary  treatment,  but  if  he  wields  an  influ¬ 
ence  with  his  countrymen,  and  exerts  it  in  a  manner 
hostile  to  the  sinister  interests  that  have  so  long 
nated  this  country,  then  is  he  still  in  the  gall  ot  bitter¬ 
ness  and  bond  of  iniquity.  Mr  Grote,  finding  the  cu^en 
too  strong  for  him,  withdrew  in  the  prime  of  manboo 
from  political  life,  and  to  that  circumstance  (we  may  c  ^ 
it  fortunate)  the  world  owes  his  ‘  History  of 
To  the  circle  of  friends  of  Mr  Grote,  everything  tba 
came  from  him  was  esteemed  at  its  high  value,  but 
the  general  public  Mr  Grote  is  known  only  as  the  bi8- 
torian  of  Greece.  Quite  different  has  been  the  fate  o 
Mr  Mill.  The  recent  episode  of  his  return  for  ^ 
minster,  the  bitter  feeling  he  excited  in  the 
by  his  energetic  exposure  of  Governor  Eyre,  a^ 
strongly-coloured  political  writing  have  kept  hina  ba  o 
the  public  as  a  political  teacher  who  could  not  be  ignore 
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We  should  not,  therefore,  expect  the  Quarterly  to  do  him  sonal  Memoir  of  Mr  Orote,”  and,  especially  as  regards 
justice ;  if  it  were  to  do  so,  it  would  attain  a  standard  of  its  allusions  to  Mr  Mill,  not  sufiBciently  dissimilar  from 
merit  rare  in  an  opponent ;  but  we  should  have  thought  that  in  the  Quarterly.  This  article,  however,  treats 
that,  in  abusing  Mill’s  political  opinions,  even  the  almost  exclusively  of  Mr  Grote,  and,  as  such,  it  is  a 
Quarterly  might  have  been  satisfied  that  more  w'as  kindly  and  readable  epitome  of  his  wife’s  recent  volume, 
unnecessary,  and  might  even  be  prejudicial,  and  that  a  with  a  few  critical  and  anecdotical  insertions.  Two 
writer  would  not  have  been  set  on  whose  single  object  other  biographical  articles  are  on  “  The  Life  of  Sir 
was  to  abuse  Mill  all  round.  Thus  a  great  part  of  Henry  Law’rence  ”  and  “  The  Life  and  Labours  of 
the  attack  on  Mill  is  about  Malthusianism.  Considering  Antoine  Court,”  while  a  very  pleasant  essay  on  “  The 
that  the  greatest  scientific  impulse  of  the  age,  that  Trevelyan  Papers  ”  helps  to  throw  some  light  on  old 
which  is  due  to  Mr  Darwin,  reposes  on  the  oft-maligned  English  life.  It  is  significant  that  the  EduHurgh  con- 
and  never-refuted  law  first  stated  by  Malthus,  one  should  tains  no  article  in  defence  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  Govei  n- 
expect  from  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  something  like  sober  ment  or  the  Whig  policy ;  but  it  discourses  at  length  on 
argument,  instead  of  a  hash  of  stale  platitudes.  With  Recent  Events  in  Afghanistan,”  and  it  has  a  very 
that,  however,  we  are  not  concerned ;  but  what  does  useful  paper  on  **  The  Savings  of  the  People,”  urging 
strike  us  as  curious  is  that  all  this  rubbish  should  be  certain  improvements  on  our  present  savings-bank 
trotted  out  about  Mill,  while  not  a  word  is  said  about  system,  and  especially  an  arrangement  by  which  even 
Orote,  who  is  well  known  to  have  gone  at  least  as  far  as  the  poorest  investor  can  put  his  money  in  Consols.  The 
either  the  elder  or  the  younger  Mill.  It  is  with  equal  writer  shows  how  beneficial  in  every  way  would  be  the 
consistency  we  are  told  that  “the  staunchest  Malthusians  encouragement  of  thrift  among  the  working-classes,  and 
of  later  times  .  .  .  have  nourished  an  equal  hatred  that  “  the  blot  in  their  economic  condition  is,  not 

for  all  indissoluble  conjugal  relations.”  The  Reviewer  that  they  are  dependent  on  wages,  but  that,  being  so 
must  have  lived  in  a  balloon  since  1857,  otherwise  we  dependent,  they  are  not  capitalists.”  An  essay  on  “  THe 
should  suppose  him  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  Talmud,”  learned  in  parts,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
no  such  thing  in  this  country  as  an  “indissoluble  conjugal  bigotry.  “When  we  sound  the  sombre,  exclusive, 
union;”  and,  if  we  are  too  much  of  Radicals  to  be  heard,  pitiless  depths  of  the  inner  doctrine  of  the  Talmud,” 
let  the  Reviewer  go  to  the  Divorce  Court  any  day  of  says  its  author,  “  we  see  that  a  reason  exists  for  the 
the  week,  and  he  will  hear  for  himself.  marked  and  secular  demarcation  between  the  Jew  and 

The  Reviewer  in  trying  to  rake  up  everything  that  the  Gentile.  Purposely  and  rigidly,  in  exile  no  less  than 
might  seem,  in  the  eyes  of  Tory  readers,  to  reflect  upon  in  the  splendour  of  the  theocratic  polity,  has  the  hand  of 
Mr  Mill,  goes  back  to  Pooley’s  case.  If  there  is  one  the  Jew  been  directed  by  the  depositaries  of  his  traditions 
thing  more  honourable  to  Mr  Mill  in  his  career  than  against  every  man.  It  is  the  law  of  self-defence  that 
another,  it  is  the  manner  in  which  he  acted  with  refer-  has  raised  the  hand  of  every  man  against  him.  Our 
ence  to  Pooley.  In  the  words  of  the  Reviewer,  Pooley  ancestors  were  not,  after  all,  so  blindly  cruel  as  some 
was  a  “poor  monomaniac,”  and  Mill  was  guilty  of  the  writers  are  too  ready  to  admit.  Ofi’era  of  friendship  and 
crime  of  taking  him  “under  his  philosophic  patronage.”  of  brotherhood  are  as  powerless  as  are  the  fires  of  the 
Nol^  what  W'as  really  this  somewhat  magnificently-  Inquisition  to  brush  down  that  moral  wall,  substantial 
worded  offence  ?  That  Mr  Mill,  along  with  others,  pro-  as  the  very  fortress  wall  of  the  Temple,  that  resisted  the 
cured  a  pardon  for  this  said  “poor  monomaniac”  less  voice  of  Christ,  and  that  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
than  five  months  after  Justice  Coleridge  had  sentenced  constant  efforts  of  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud  for  five 
him  to  twenty-one  months*  imprisonment  for  blasphemy,  centuries  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.”  The  Whigs  used 
Mr  Mill  was  entirely  successful,  and  we  have  to  thank  to  bo  the  champions  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  special 
him  that  since  that  time  there  has  been,  so  far  as  we  are  patrons  of  the  Jews.  Where  now  is  their  charity 


aware,  no  farther  prosecution  for  blasphemy.  The  occa¬ 
sion  is  worth  remembering  for  that  reason,  and  also 
because  it  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  noblest  pas¬ 
sages  in  Mr  Buckle’s  writings.  If  the  Reviewer  desired 


To  the  other  quarterlies  we  can  only  very  briefly 
refer.  The  Westminster  is  hardly  up  to  its  usual 
average.  It  opens  with  a  good  article  on  “  Public  and 
Private  Schools,”  and  contains  others  of  interest  on 


to  throw  mud  on  the  name  of  Justice  Coleridge,  we  can  “  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  ”  and  Emigration  and 
understand  his  dragging  up  an  obscure  and  all-but  for-  the  Coolie  Trade  in  China ;  ”  but  none  of  these  are  very 
gotten  passage  in  Mr  Mill’s  life ;  but  we  rather  think  his  remarkable.  An  essay  on  “France  and  its  Govern- 
object  was  to  try  to  hold  up  Mr  Mill  as  the  patron  of  ment  ”  is  too  much  of  a  bald  summary,  though  good 
bl^phemers.  If  so,  he  is  agreeably  unsuccessful.  und  readable  in  its  way,  and  one  on  “  The  Personal  Life 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Re^ewer  of  George  Grote  ”  is  too  exclusively  a  compilation  from 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  prove  Mill  to  be  a  Chris-  Mrs  Grote’s  volume.  A  paper  entitled  “An  Early 
tian  and  to  refute  our  aspersions.  In  one  of  the  articles  on  French  Economist”  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
Mr  Mill  published  in  the  Examiner  this,  passage  occurs  :  Pierre  le  Pesant  de  Boisguilbert,  an  almost  forgotten 
“Mr  Mill  has  never  written  one  sentence  to  give  the  1  writer  of  six  generations  ago. 

least  encouragement  to  Christianity.”  The  necessity  '  The  Theological  Review  opens  with  an  interesting 
and  justice  of  such  an  observation  becomes  very  apparent  j  paper,  the  first  of  a  series,  on  Montalembert  and  his 
when  we  remember  how  the  illustrious  historian  of  Greece  i  associates  in  the  French  Catholic  revival  of  last  genera- 
is  represented  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly.  The  |  tion,  by  Mr  Charles  Beard,  whose  recent  work  on  *  Port 
Reviewer  says  Mill’s  recognition  of  Christianity  was  I  Royal  ^  is  a  voucher  for  his  competence  to  write  on  such 
“  frank  and  frequent,”  and,  in  support,  he  adduces  two  i  a  subject.  It  also  contains  acceptable  articles  on 
pastoges  about  the  golden  rule  and  certain  of  the  moral  j  “  Lechler’s  Wiclif,’  by  Mr  Creighton,  and  on  “Mr 
sayings  of  Christ.  Now  we  ask  the  Reviewer,  is  “the  I  Drummond’s  Erasmus,”  by  Mr  Kegan  Paul;  but  to 
golden  rule  ”  Christianity  ?  If  he  thinks  so,  we  beg  of  many  readers  the  most  attractive  contribution  of  the 
niin  to  go  to  any  Christian  community  in  this  country  quarter  will  be  one  by  Miss  Cobbe  on  “  The  Life 
with  the  golden  rule  in  his  mouth,  and,  presenting  that  after  Death.”  Miss  Cobbe  is  altogether  a  theologian, 
to  claim  the  privileges  of  membership.  There  is  though  of  a  very  liberal  stamp,  and  in  the  handling  of 
nothing  incompatible  between  a  complete  disavowal  of  topics  like  this  she  is  especially  at  home, 
the  Christian  religion,  a  denial  of  all  its  supernatural  Naval  Science  continues  to  be  as  bold  a  champion  of 
churns,  and  a  recognition,  as  frank  and  frequent  as  naval  reforms  and  as  safe  an  authority  on  naval  techni- 
nwessary,  of  the  golden  rule.  But  if  the  Reviewer  ima-  calities  as  the  name  of  its  editor,  Mr  E.  J.  Reed,  would 
grnes  that  the  golden  rule  is  a  perquisite  of  the  Christian  lead  anyone  to  expect.  Especially  noteworthy  to  un- 
r^Iigion,  we  shall  leave  him  to  fight  it  out  with  the  scientific  readers  are  an  article  by  Mr  Reed  himself  on 
^med  representatives  of  India  and  China.  Altogether,  “The  Plimsoll  Commission,”  and  other  articles  on 
an!i  article  reminds  us  of  the  oft-repeated  saying,  “  Clipper  Ships  ”  and  on  “  Future  Marine  Propulsion. 

»»  J  perhaps  the  best  answer  to  it, — Aut  Hay-  The  Popular  Science  Review  includes  articles  on  ‘  Man 
diabolus.  and  Apes  ”  by  Mr  St  George  Mivart,  and  on  “  Parasitism 


e  Edmhurgh  also  contains  an  article  on  the  “  Per-  !  in  Flowering  Plants  ”  by  Dr  Trimen. 
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The  letter-press  is  well  condensed,  and  the  index  com¬ 
prehensive, — the  two  greatest  merits  possible  in  the 
complements  of  an  atlas. 

We  have  received  the  new  edition  in  seven  parts  of 
BalVs  Alpine  Onides.  Each  part  contains  a  separate 
district,  with  the  necessary  maps.  Three  more  parts 
are  promised  shortly,  which  will  complete  the  set. 

The  French  Verbs  at  a  Olance^  which  has  reached  its 
twenty-sixth  thousand,  is  compiled  on  the  principle  of 
enlisting  the  eye,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  task  of 
piercing  the  horrible  maze  of  French  irregular  verbs. 

Polynia  may  be  described  as  the  top  slice  of  the  globe, 
where  one  d^  and  one  night  *‘make  ”  (in  the  language 
of  school  arithmetics)  one  year ;  the  sun  rising  on  the 
21st  of  March  and  setting  on  the  3rd  of  September. 
The  Qateivay  to  Polynia,  i.e.,  the  side  on  which  this 
region  has  been  hitherto  most  nearly  approached,  lies 
north  of  Spitzbergen.  Captain  Wells  sailed  from  the 
Shetlands  and  landed  on  the  island  of  Spitzbergen  after 
an  exciting  voyage  of  about  two  months.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  which  accompany  his  interesting  narrative  are  many 
of  them  admirable. 

As  the  expression  of  an  individual  opinion  that  the 
times  are,  generally  speaking,  out  of  joint.  The  Beign  of 
Terror  was  perhaps  worth  publishing.  The  title  must 
not  mislead  anybody,  however,  into  expecting  any 
unusual  strength  of  language  or  logic.  England,  thinks 
the  writer,  is  threatened  with  a  “  Reign  of  Terror,”  if 
the  Whigs  continue  blind  to  the  wants  of  the  people. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Population  Difficulty,  Dr 
Drysdale  contrasts  the  population  of  France  and 
England  from  a  Malthusian  point  of  view.  Adverting 
particularly  to  the  comparatively  small  fecundity  of 
French  marriages,  he  thus  sums  up  his  opinions :  ”  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  concluding  from  my 
theory  of  happiness,  that,  among  the  working  classes,  to 
be  born  in  France  would  give  any  man  or  woman  an 
infinitely  better  chance  of  an  endurable  existence,  than 
first  to  see  the  light  of  day  in  the  United  Kingdom 
under  the  sway  of  English  prejudices  and  British  customs, 
which  result  in  such  glaring  evils  as  pauperism  and 
wide-spread  celibacy  even  in  1873.” 

The  titles  of  the  following  books  appeared  in  our  last 
week’s  list : 

There  is  nothing  amusing  about  The  Fiend's  Delight 
except  a  sketch  on  the  title-page,  which  may  be  from  the 
pen  of  the  author  of  the  “  Bab  ”  Ballads.  The  book  is 
printed  in  the  underlined  and  italicised  style,  of  which  the 
firm  who  publishes  it  has  happily  a  monopoly,  and  is  said 
to  be  compiled  “  mainly  from  Californian  journals.”  We 
venture  to  doubt  the  “mainly,”  for  there  is  usually  a  great 
deal  of  wit  in  those  journals. 

Mr  Nokes’s  translation  of  Corneille’s  Le  Cid  is  “  dedicated 
by  permission  ”  to  M.  Guizot.  The  French  appears  on  one 
page  and  the  English  blank  verse  translation  on  the  other. 

Night  and  Morning  is  the  current  number  of  the 
“  Knebworth  Edition  ”  of  Lord  Lytton’s  works ;  we  need 
only  say  that  it  is  well  and  clearly  printed. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Ball*!  Alpine  Uuidea.  New  Editions,  Revised  and  Corrected.  In  Seven 
Parts.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  1,070,  178.  6d.)  Longmans. 

Barlow,  George. — A  Life's  Love.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  viil,  100.)  J.  Camden 
H  Often. 

Beauvoiflin,  Mariot  de.— The  French  Verbs  at  a  Glance.  Twenty-sixth 
TbouKand.  (8vo,  pp.  04,  Is.)  Stanford. 

Beke,  Charles  T.— Mount  Sinai  a  Volcano.  (8vo,  pp.  48,  28.  «d.)  Tinsley 
Brothers. 

Benson,  E.  W.— Phabe;  the  Servant  of  the  Church.  (8vo,  pp,  26,  Is.) 
Macmillan. 

Crayon,  Geoffrey.— The  Reign  of  Terror.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  36,  Od.)  Provost. 
Lry^dale,  C.  R.— The  Population  Difficulty  :  Its  Aspects  in  Great  Britain 
and  France.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  16.)  BaUli&re,  Tindall,  and  Cox. 

Gibbon,  Charles. — For  Lack  of  Gold.  A  Novel.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  432, 
3s.  6d.)  Henry  S.  King. 

Giraldi  Cambrensis  Opera.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer.  (Imperial  Svo,  pp.  liv, 
431,  lus.  6d.)  Longmans. 

International  Atlas,  The.  Political,  Classical,  and  Historical.  (Royal  Svo, 
pp.  28,  62,  10s.  6d.)  Collins. 

Shelley,  C.  P.  B.— Workshop  Appliances.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  ix,  312,  3s.  6d.) 
Longmans. 

Smith,  Rev.  James. — The  Coming  Man.  In  Two  Volumea  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  xvi,  401,  viii,  390,  218.)  Strahan. 

Taylor,  Sedley.— Sound  and  Music.  (8vo,  pp.  xii,  219,  8s.  6d.)  Macmillan. 
Victoria  Magazine,  The.  Vol.  XX.  (Svo,  pp.  676.)  Victoria  Press. 

Wells,  John  C.— The  Gateway  to  Polynia :  A  Voyage  to  Spitsbergen.  (Svo, 
pp.  ix,  356,  2 Is.)  Henry  S.  King. 

We  know  beforehand  that  the  treatise  on  Sound  and 
Music,  by  Mr  Sedley  Taylor,  is  the  work  of  one  who  is 
eminently  fitted  for  the  task.  Some  portions  of  Mr 
Taylor’s  treatise  have  been  publicly  delivered  as  lec¬ 
tures  ;  the  additions  have  rendered  it  what  it  professes 
to  be,  “  an  intelligible  and  succinct  account  of  that  part 
of  the  Theory  of  Sound  which  constitutes  the  physical 
basis  of  the  Art  of  Music.”  The  attention  Mr  Taylor 
has  recently  paid  to  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  notation  renders 
the  chapter  in  which  he  compares  it  to  the,  in  many 
respects,  cumbrous  and  inefficient  notation  now  in  use 
singularly  interesting.  Himself  a  musician,  both  prac¬ 
tically  and  theoretically,  of  no  mean  order,  his  pro¬ 
nounced  opinion  in  favour  of  the  new  method  cannot 
fail  to  carry  weight. 

Workshop  Appliances,  written  by  Mr  C.  P.  Shelley, 
Professor  of  Manufacturing  Art  and  Machinery  in  King’s 
College,  professes  to  give,  in  a  concise  form,  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  contrivances  used  in  the  engineer’s 
workshop.  It  is  especially  intended  for  the  use  of  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Whitworth  Scholarships.  It  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  chiefly  valuable  to  the  students  who  have 
previously  mastered  the  theoretical  part  of  the  subject. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Rolls  publications 
is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  works  of  Giraldus  {Oiraldi 
Cambrensis  Opera).  It  contains,  among  other  writings, 
the  “  Speculum  Ecclesite,”  or  Mirror  of  the  Church,  the 
MS.  of  which  seems,  from  the  Editor’s  account,  to  have 
suffered  most  severely  from  careless  handling  and  other 
causes.  It  sustained  much  injury  from  the  fire  of  the 
Cottonian  Library,  and  as  there  is  but  one  MS.  of  the 
work  known  to  exist,  nothing  can  be  done  by  collation. 
The  “  Speculum  ”  describes,  as  the  Editor  points  out, 
more  the  life  of  the  Monastery  than  of  the  Church. 
Giraldus  has  directed  his  attention  principally  to  the 
Benedictines,  and  the  offshoot  from  these,  the  Cis¬ 
tercians. 

A  Life  of  Love  is  a  volume  of  short  poems  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  evidently  derives  much  of  his  inspiration 
from  Mr  Swinburne.  As  far  as  we  have  glanced  at 
them,  the  poems  are  the  reverse  of  commonplace. 

The  result  of  proving  the  original  Mount  Sinai  to  be 
an  extinct  volcano  is  to  supply  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  described  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  as  well  as 
to  point  out  an  origin  for  the  verse ;  “  By  day  in  a  pillar 
or  a  cloud,  to  lead  them  the  way ;  and  by  night  in  a 
j)illar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light.”  This  Dr  Beke 
attempts  in  an  interesting  little  pamphlet  called  Mount 
Sinai  a  Volcano,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  appeals 
for  funds  to  enable  him  to  verify  his  conclusions  by 
explorations  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Collins’s  International  Atlas  is  probably  the  best,  and 
undoubtedly  the  cheapest,  of  the  smaller  atlases. 
Black’s  larger  work  is  of  course  recognised  as  the  most 
complete  of  the  unwieldy  ones,  but  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  Collins’s,  at  a  sixth  the  cost,  will  be  preferred. 
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woman,  sitting  amid  mined  walla  ;  her  right  arm  leans  upon 
a  broken  pillar,  doubtless  some  part  of  thie  shattered  temple, 
her  left  hangs  listlessly  across  her  knee.  She  is  clad  in  long 
flowing  garments,  bound  in^at  the  waist,  and  then  descending 
in  lovely  folds  to  her  feet.  The  traditional  talith  is^wound 
round  her,  and  terminates  in  a  long  fringe  behind.  The  head 
is  turned  to  the  right,  and  slightly  upraised  ;  a  cloth  enve¬ 
lopes  the  hair,  and  round  the  splend  brow  is  bound  a  phylac¬ 
tery.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  was  usual  among  the  He  Drew 
women  to  wear  phylacteries,  but  in  this  case  it  is  well  applied, 
as  its  presence,  more  than  aught  else,  marks  the  nationality 
before  us.  The  face  is  a  marvel  of  eiipression,  in  its  bitter¬ 
ness,  its  grief,  its  despair,  its  proud  loneliness  of  sorrow. 
The  mouth  drawn  down  at  the  sides  tells  of  a  grief  that  will 
not  allow  of  words.  The  large  and  full-shaped  eyes  gaze  out 
into  nothingness  in  weary  despondency.  We  see  here,  indeed, 
Zion  fallen  from  her  high  place  among  the  nations,  in  all  the 
misery  of  desolation.  It  does  not  need  the  Latin  inscription 
on  the  pedestal  to  remind  us  of  the  text  from  Lamentations  : 
“  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was  full  of  people  !  How 
is  she  become  as  a  widow !  She  that  was  great  among  the 
nations  and  princess  among  the  provinces,  how  is  she 
become  tributary  !  She  weepeth  sore  in  the  sight,  and  her 
tears  are  on  her  cheeks  :  among  all  her  lovers  she  has  none 
to  comfort  her  ;  all  her  friends  have  dealt  treacherously  with 
her ;  they  are  become  her  enemies.’^  Mr  W.  W.  Story  has 
fulfilled  his  task  with  the  same  perfection  of  understanding, 
insight,  and  sympathy  that  we  have  admired  in  him  before, 
and  that  have  placed  him  w’orthily  as  the  very  highest  living 
sculptor.  Even  to  the  minutest  details  the  statue  bears  inspec¬ 
tion,  from  the  exquisite  folds  of  the  drapery,  the  fine  modelling 
of  the  hands,  the  quiver  of  the  nostrils,  to  the  sluggish  blind- 
worm  that  creeps  out  from  amo^  the  ruins,  and  the  ivy  and 
acanthus  that  clothe  its  sides.  The  marble  from  which  it  is 
cut  is  white  Carrara,  but  has  been  toned  to  a  rich  cream  color, 
which  produces  a  subdued  and  sober  effect,  admirably  in 
keeping  with  the  subject.  The  pedestal,  also  of  marble,  is 
grey,  and  is  a  simple  square  block.  This  magnificent  statue 
IS  a  gift  to  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  from  Mrs 
Nancy  McClellan  Grigg,  a  relation  of  the  well-known  Federal 
Genenil,  McClellan.  In  the  same  room,  and  from  the  same 
hand,  is  a  fine  bust  of  Beethoven  as  he  might  have  looked  w’hen 
thinking  out  a  sinfonia  eroica  ;  the  hair  thrown  wildly  back, 
the  face  full  of  suppressed  fire  and  emotion.  But  this  was  not 
the  second  statue  to  which  we  referred. 

The  other  is  Mr  Foley’s  “Outram,”  temporarily  placed 
between  the  Athenaeum  and  Senior  United  Service  Clubs. 
Though,  of  course,  its  subject  is  not  so  poetical  or  striking 
as  the  “Jerusalem,”  still,  in  its  way,  it  too  is. a  powerful 
expression  of  a  master-mind  that  has  found  means  to  treat  the 
well-worn  subject  of  an  equestrian  statue  in  a  somewliat 
novel  way.  Sir  James  is  seated  upon  his  charger,  which  he 
has  reined  in  with  his  left  hand  until  the  horse  is  half  thrown 
back  upon  its  haunches  ;  in  his  right  he  holds  his  sabre.  His 
head,  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of  equestrian  statues, 
turns  aside,  instead  of  looking  straight  across  the  horse’s  head. 
This  is  a  daring  innovation  on  Mr  Foley’s  part,  but  one  that 
imparts  great  vitality  and  “brio”  to  the  group.  Sir  James 
appears  to  be  encouraging  his  men  with  a  look  and  word  of 
command  to  follow’  w  hither  he  is  leading,  and  his  head  is 
turned  to  see  if  they  obey.  The  modern  costume  is  success¬ 
fully  treated,  and  the  likeness,  for  w’hich  Sir  James  sat  on  his 
return  from  Calcutta,  before  his  broken  health  drove  him  to 
the  south  of  France,  ap|)ears  excellent.  He  is  represented 
bareheaded,  for  w’hat  reason  would  be  hard  to  tell.  The 
group  is  of  bronze ;  it  has  been  subscribed  for  in  India  by 
admirers  of  the  General.  It  is  to  be  despatched  to  its  destina¬ 
tion  in  August,  and  should  certainly  be  seen  before  its 
departure.  Indeed  its  bold  outline  and  true  artistic  merit 
must  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  casual  passer-by.  The 
group  has  one  great  defect,  which,  however,  may  not  be  of  any 
consequence  in  its  final  site  :  it  does  not  bear  looking  at  from 
all  sides  like  the  “  Jerusalem,”  but  looks  well  from  one  or  two 
points  only,  and  from  others  ungainly,  almost  awkward.  But, 
a«  a  whole,  we  can  but  praise  it,  and  wish  London  had  some¬ 
thing  equally  good  to  adorn  her  streets  and  squares. 

H.  Z. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

On  Saturday  in  last  w  eek  the  market  was  very  firm.  Con¬ 
tis  rose  J,  and  Foreign  Stocks  were  generally  better, 
^^ptuu  closing  at  67^.  In  Railway  Stocks  there  was  a 
general  rise,  averaging  about  f  per  cent.  The  demand  for 
iscount  was  very  li^t,  and  good  three  months  bills  were 
^ly  taken  at  4  per  cent.  There  was  very  little  business 
easier^^  Bank,  the  rates  in  the  open  market  being  much 

tone^^  opened  on  Monday  with  an  increasingly  strong 
•  Lonsols  improved  J,  and  most  Foreign  Securities  were 


better.  Portuguese,  Turkish,  Russian,  Bolivian,  and  Uru¬ 
guayan,  all  rose.  Railway  Stocks  were  also  higher,  the  rise 
ranging  from  J  to  f  per  cent.  On  Tuesday  the  fine  weather 
and  the  infiux  of  gold  caused  great  firmness.  Consols  were 
unchanged  ;  but  Foreign  Stocks  were  partially  better,  the 
movement  in  South  American  and  Russian  Stocks  being  very 
noticeable.  In  Railway  Stocks  there  was  a  further  advance 
of  J  to  I  per  cent.  On  Wednesday  Consols  were  lower  for 
the  Account.  In  Foreign  Securities  the  event  of  the  day  was 
a  rise  of  2^  to  6  in  Paraguayan,  most  South  American  securi¬ 
ties  being  higher.  Railway  Shares  were  depressed  by  un¬ 
favourable  rumours,  [and  ^fell  1  per  cent.  On  Thursday 
Consols  were  unchanged.  In  Foreign  Stoclus  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  feature  was  a  rise  of  ^  in  Spanish.  Russian,  Bolivian, 
and  Uruguayan  also  improved.  In  the  Railway  Market 
there  was  a  general  improvement,  ranging  from  ^  to  1^. 

The  Bank  of  England  returns  for  the  week  ended  on 
Wednesday  last  exhibit  an  increase  of  318,562^.,  in  public  de¬ 
posits  and  a  decrease  of  117,404/.  in  other  deposits.  The 
stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  has  increased  804,607/. 
It  now  stands  at  23,215,807/.  The  notes  in  circulation  now 
amount  to  25,868,290/.,  or  a  decrease  of  233,270/.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  now  over  49j  per  cent. 

The  financial  agents  for  New  Zealand  have  invited  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  New  Zealand  Government  Loan  of  500,000/. 
to  be  issued  in  5  per  cent,  debentures.  The  price  of  issue  is 
102/.  lOs.,  of  which  2/.  10s.  is  payable  on  application,  5/.  per 
cent,  on  allotment,  and  the  balance  95/.  per  cent,  on  the  16th 
of  next  month.  -The  debentures  to  be  issued  will  be  identical 
in  all  respects  with  the  6  per  cent.  Consols  of  the  New  Zealand 
Government. 

The  sum  of  52,000/.,  including  40,000  sovereigns  from 
Copenhagen,  were  sent  to  the  Bank  yesterday,  and  23,000 
sovereigns  were  withdrawn. 

The  subscription  list  for  the  issue  by  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company,  of  3,000,000  dollars  7  per  cent.  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gold  Bonds  of  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great 
Northern  and  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  Companies,  will 
close  on  Monday,  the  28th  inst.,  for  London,  and  on  Tuesday 
for  the  country. 

On  the  22nd  inst.  527  Turkish  Bonds  of  1871  (Tribute 
Loan)  were  drawn,  and  will  be  paid  off  at  par  on  the  10th 
October  by  Messrs  Dent,  Palmer,  and  Co. 

The  numbers  are  published  of  Roumanian  Government 
Iron  Bridges  Annuities,  amounting  to  16,500/.,  which  have 
been  drawn  for  redemption  at  pai*  on  Oct.  1. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  of  yesterday : 

Consols,  92f  to  92|  for  money  and  the  account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities ; — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  92^  to  92 J  ;  ditto,  1885,  93|  to  944;  ditto,  1887, 
984  to  93|  ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  90|  to  91  J;  ditto  Five  per 
Cent.  Funded  Loan,  904  to  9(>|  ex  div.  ;  Grand  Trunk  of 
Canada,  20^  to  20J ;  Great  Western  of  Canada,  18^  to  18^; 
Erie  Railway  Shares,  474  to  47| ;  Illinois  Central,  82^  to  83^ 
ex  div.  ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  First  Mortgage,  74|  to 
751 ;  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  66?  to  671 ;  aod  ditto  Third  Mort¬ 
gage,  33}  to  341.  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  65  to  651  ;  ditto 
Paper  Rentes,  61  to  611 ;  Bolivian,  42  to  44  ;  Costa  Rica  Six 
per  Cents.,  52  to  54;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  56  to  58;  Egyptian, 
1868,  86J  to  87  ex  div. ;  Khedive,  82  to  821;  French  Rentes,  541 
to  551 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1001  to  1011 ;  dRto  Five  per  Cents. 
881  >  ditto  Scrip,  6  11-16  to  6  13-16  prem. ;  Honduras, 

16  to  17;  Italian,  1861,  59  to  591 ;  Mexican,  15  to  151;  Para¬ 
guay,  42  to  44;  Peruvian,  1870,  714  to  7H;  Portuguese,  42.  to 
424;  Russian,  1870,  974  to  981;  ditto,  1871,  97  to  974;  ditto, 
1872,  97  to  971  >  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  19  11-16  to  19  13-16; 
San  Domingo,  21  to  23;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  51^  to 
51}  ex  div.;  ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  69}  to  701;  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  63  11-16  to  63  13-16;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1871,  69  to  694  *»  aiid  Uruguay,  784  to  79. 

British  Railway  Shares  Caledonian,  92}  to  93;  Great 
Eastern,  39}  to  39| ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  1341  to  134} ;  Great 
Western,  119  to  1191;  Brighton,  74|  to  75;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  14  7|  to  1481;  London  and  North-Western,  145 
to  1451;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  214  to  211;  Lon¬ 
don  and  South-Western,  107  to  108 ;  Ditto  Preference,  60  to 
604;  Metropolitan,  72}  to  73;  ditto  District,  30}  to  304;  Mid¬ 
land,  1364  to  136|;  North  British,  64  to  64};  North-Eastern, 
162|  to  162};  Sheffield,  73}  to  74;  South-Eastern,  1071  to  107}; 
and  ditto  “A,”  85}  to  86. 

Miscellaneous  Shares Anglo-American,  137  to  138  ;  Eastern 
Extension,  9  to  9} ;  Eastern,  94  to  91  ex  div. ;  French  Atlantic, 
324  to  32|  ex  new ;  Newfoundland,  204  to  20| ;  Telegraph  Con¬ 
struction,  32  to  324  ex  div.  ;  West  India  and  Panama,  7  to  7} ; 
Hooper’s,  I24  to  13  ex  div. ;  Silver’s  India-rubber,  324  to  834  ; 
Credit  Fonder,  4}  to  4};  General  Credit,  4  to  |  prem.  ex  div.  - 
Hudson’s  Bay,  17|  to  17}  ex  div.;  International  Financial,  1} 
to  14  dis. :  Lombardo-Venetian,  16  11-16  to  16  New  Qu*' 

brada,  31  to  34;  Emma,  3}  to  3};  Flagstaff  10}  to  10^1 ;  Last 
Chance,  54  to  5};  Richmond  Consolidated,  6}  to  6}  ;  Tecoma, 

64  to  6}  ;  Eberhardt,  5}  to  6;  and  Patent  Gas,  34  to  31  dis. 
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tE^ALS  MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 

Sir,-  -It  fleenn  as  if  the  hopes  entertiiiaeJ  by  the  frieruls  of 
the  rne<iic.«l  education  of  women  wei'e  destined  to  complete 
<li.sappointment,  at  least  so  far  as  Ekiinburgh  and  Birmiug- 
ham  are  c  'iicerned. 

‘Under  tlies*'  circumstances,  may  it  not  be  well  to  consider 
whether  l.ondon  does  not  offer  as  favourable  a  field  for  our 
next  attempt  to  gain  a  medical  education  as  any  other  town 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  reason  of  its  possessing  so  many 
hospitals  and  medical  schools  ? 

The  chief  difficulty  with  which  we  are  constantly  con¬ 
fronted  is  the  objection  (from  what  motive  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand)  of  gentlemen  students  to  mixed  classes.  To  dispose  of 
this  difficulty,  lady  students  must  be  sufficient  in  number  to 
l  ender  it  possible  pecuniarily  for  the  managers  of  the  schools 
to  arrange  separate  classes  where  required,  or  else  to  dispense 
with  male  students  altogether.  The  latter  alternative  would 
inflict  no  hardship  on  the  gentlemen,  as  they  have  so  many 
opportunities  for  choice  in  the  selection  of  a  school  in  the 
metropolis. 

What  number  of  ladies  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  a  plan  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  heard  that  the  West¬ 
minster  Hospital  Medical  School  numbers  onlv  nineteen 
students ;  so  that  a  band  of  about  twenty  ladies,  all  of  whom 
had  })a8sed  their  preliminary  examination  at  Apothecaries’ 
Hall  or  elsewhere,  need  not,  I  should  think,  despair  of  success. 

I  am,  &c.,  Alice  Vickery. 

333  Albany-road,S.E.  July  16th,  1873. 

P.S. — I  enclose  a  paragraph  from  the  Mpdiccd  Student 8 
Journal ^  which  shows  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has 
not  followed  the  unworthy  example  shown  by  the  Medical 
Schools.  I  hope  that  tne  Pharmaceutical  Society  will 
not  stop  half  way  in  this  matter,  but  that  they  will,  by 
electing  those  ladies  who  pass  their  examination  to  be  Students, 
Associates,  and  Members  on  the  same  term  as  the  gentleinen, 
confer  upon  women  the  same  advantages  as  those  relations 
toward  the  Society  confer  upon  men. 

At  the  recent  Minor  Examination  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  Miss  Alice  Vickery,  of  the  Ladies’  Medical  College,  pre¬ 
sented  herself,  in  company  with  several  gentlemen.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidates  were  twenty-three  in  number,  Miss  Vickery  being 
placed  eighth  on  the  list.  No  woman  has  before  passed  this  exa¬ 
mination,  which  entitles  to  registration  as  a  chemist  and  druggist ; 
but  several  ladies  have  taken  the  “  modified,”  or  assistant’s  certi¬ 
ficate.  We  hope  that  the  example  thus  set  will  produce  many 
imitators,  as  there  is  no  doubt  women  make  excellent  dispensers 
of  medicine. 


Mr  D.  Jones,  5/.  Ss. ;  Mr  Arthur  Arnold,  6/. ;  Mrs  W.  Burbury,  5/  • 
Miss  Jessie  Bourcherett,  6/.;  Professor  Fawcett,  M.P.,  5/, ‘  Mrs 
Fawcett,  6/.;  Mr  Geo.  J.  Fenwick,  64.;  Mr  W.  Fidler,  64.;  Lord 
E.  Fitzinaurice,  M.P.,  6/.;  Mr  Arthur  Grote,  6/.;  Dr  \V.  B 
Hodgson,  54.;  Mr  Frank  H.  Hill,  64.;  Hon.  E.  L.  Stanley  *5/.^ 
Mr  W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.,  64  ;  Mr  John  Williams,  5/.;  Mr  James 
Beal,  34.  38. ;  Mr  G.  Croom  Robertson,  84. ;  Mr  0. 0.  Frames,  2/.  2fi.  • 
Mr  H.  W.  Jackson,  24.  28.;  Miss  Williams,  24.  2s.;  Mr  J.  W.’ 
Browne,  24;  Mr  H.  W.  Eve,  24.;  Mr  R.  K.  Wilson,  24.;  Mr  j.  G. 
Blumer,  14.  Is.;  Mrs  Carroll,  14.  Is.;  E.  J.  K.,  14.  Is.;  Mr  R.- J. 
Leeds,  14.  Is. ;  MrG.  N.  Strowbridge,  14.  Is. ;  Mr  C.  Thresher.  14.  Is.  - 
Miss  Travers,  14.  Is.;  Mr  R.  S.  Wright,  14.  Is.;  Mr  J.  H.  Young 
(Naples),  14.;  Mr  J.  Vincent,  14.;  Miss  Julia  Anthony,  10s.; 
Mr  T.  G.  Carver,  10s. ;  Mr  W.  H.  Smabridge,  68.  The  following 
additional  list  has  since  been  announced :  The  Earl  of  Derby,  504.  • 
Mrs  Charles  Holland,  504.;  Henry  Hutb,  604;  Sir  T.  Fowell 
Buxton,  Bart.,  254;  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  254.;  T.  J.  p. 
Jodrell,  204.;  Lord  Rosebery,  204.;  Hugh  Mason,  104.  lOs  • 
K  Wilson,  104.  10s.;  Walter  Bagehot,  104;  T.  H.  Bastard,  104- 
Mrs  William  Grey  and  Miss  Shirreff,  104. ;  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie,  104 
(omitted  in  first  list)  ;  Dr  H.  S.  Morris,  104;  Sir  D.  Wedderburn 
Bart.,  M.P.,  104.;  David  Chadwick,  M.P.,  64.  5s.;  W.  D.  and  Mrs 
Hertz,  64.  68. ;  Professor  Bain,  64 ;  Mrs  Bonns,  54 ;  Professor  J.  E. 
Cairnes,  64;  The  President  of  Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  Oxford,  64.- 
J.  E.  Ellis,  5/.;  Colonel  P.  T.  French,  64;  FredericHarrison,54.  ; 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  64. ;  General  Ludlow,  64. ;  Herman  Merivale* 
O.B.,  5/.;  W.  B.  Bellars,  84. 3s. ;  Vernon  Lushington,  34.  3s.;  Miss 
Frances  M.  Buss,  24.  2$.;  Miss  Hertz,  24,  28.;  W.  ^Mattieu 
Williams,  24.  2s,;  Mrs  J.  E.  Cairnes,  24;  Miss  Hope,*  24.;  J. 
Watkins,  14  Is.;  James  Jardine,  14  Is.;  Mrs  T.  H.  Bastard,  14.; 
W.  F.  Collier,  14. — Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Hon.' 
Treasurer,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  16  Lombard-street, 
E.C.;  or  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  Mr  W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B., 
7  Cadogan-place,  S.W.,  and  Mr  Arthur  Arnold,  18  Stanley- 
gardens,  W. 

A  few  copies  of  the  “  EXAMINEE  ”  of  last  week, 
containing  Mr  J,  S.  MILES  posthumous  Uxwt  on 
the  LAND  QUESTION,  may  he  had  at  the  Office  of 
the  EXAMINEE,*'  7  Southampton-street,  Strand. 
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%,  political,  Sotial,  anb  ^iterarg 


The  London  NATioNAf  Society  eor  Women’s  Suffrage, 
— A  public  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  ou  the  22nd  iust. 
in  the  Alexandra  Hall,  Blackheath,  and  the  attendance  was 
good,  notwithstanding  the  intense  heat  of  the  evening.  The 
Chairman,  P.  F.  Tidman,  Esq.,  said  he  believed  there  was 
much  misapprehension  of  the  object  of  the  Society  ;  its  sole 
object  is  to  obtain  the  Parliamentary  franchise  for  those 
women  w’ho  fulfil  the  conditions  required  of  men.  Mrs  Faw¬ 
cett,  who  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm,  delivered  a 
very  able  and  interesting  lecture,  specially  written,  we  under¬ 
stand,  for  the  occasion.  The  usual  resolution  in  favour  of 
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maiority,  only  three  voting  against  it.  Professor  Croom 
Robertson  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs  Fawcett,  and  the 
meeting  ended  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 
Several  of  the  speakers  referred  to  the  irreparable  loss  the 
^udon  National  Society  has  sustained  in  the  recent  death  of 
its  President,  Mr  Mill,  and  their  tribute  to  his  memory 
naturally  met  with  cordial  sympathy  from  a  Blackheath 
audience 

John  Stuart  Mill. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Memorial  Committee 
on  the  3rd  instant,  it  was  resolved:  ‘‘That  subscriptions  be 
Invited  to  a  fund  for  the  erection  in  some  public  situation  or 
building  in  the  metropolis  of  a  Statue  of  Mr  John  Smart  Mill, 
and  for  the  further  purpose  of  founding  Scholarships,  open  to  the 
competition  of  both  sexes,  in  Mental  Science  and  Political 
Economy,  or  otherwise  for  the  promotion  of  Mental  and  Social 
Science ;  subscribers  being  at  liberty  to  indicate  to  which  of  these 
•objects  their  donations  shall  be  anpUed.”  The  following  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  announced,  some  of  them  being  subject  to  the 
above-named  conditions  as  to  their  application  :  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  604;  Sir  Chas.  and  Lady  Dilke,  504.;  Mr  W.  Ellis,  604.; 
Mr  J.  Hey  wood,  F.R.S.,  604.;  Mr  Walter  Morrison,  M.P.,  604; 
the  Political  Economy  Club,  60/.;  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  604; 
Lord  Belper,  204;  Mr  l,eonard  H.  Courtney,  204.;  M.  Van  de 
Weyer,  20/.;  Mr  John  Westlake,  204;  Mr  Shadworth  H.  Hodg¬ 
son,  104.  lOs. ;  MrG.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P.,  104.  lOs. ;  Sir  Henry 
Sumner  Maine,  104.  10s.;  Mr  Somerset  Beaumont,  M.P.,  104; 
Mrs  It  Crawshay,  104;  Mr  Thomas  Hare,  104;  Mr  J.  1).  Lewis, 
M.P.,  10/.;  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  104;  Mr  Henry 
Nicol,  104;  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  10/.;  Mr  Edward  Jenkins, 64.  5s. ; 


SINCE  the  commencement  of  1871,  instead  of  the 

sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  had  previously  been 
limited,  twenty- four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

“The  main  objects  of  The  Examines  newspaper,”  said  Leigh 
Hunt  of  the  work  which  he  and  his  brother  John  Hunt  com¬ 
menced  in  1808,  “  were  to  assist  in  producing  reform  in  Parliament, 
liberality  of  opinion  in  general,  especially  freedom  from  superstition, 
and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes  into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great 
advances  have  been  made  in  political,  social,  and  literary  pro¬ 
gress  during  the  four-and-sixty  years  which  the  lifetime  of  The 
Examiner  already  covers,  and  many  good  reforms,  in  which 
Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanque,  and  their  associates  were 
pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these  reforms  have  on  y 
prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected.  The  Examiner 
in  accordance  with  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  attemp 
to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now  as  i 
has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives  honestly  and  bearti  y 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  mere 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society. 

As  many  independent  thinkers  give  expression  to  their  opinions 
in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner,  and  none  of  them 
infallible,  no  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  complete  agreement  m 
views  put  forward ;  but  in  the  fundamental  principles  which  pro  P 
them  there  is  no  variation. 

The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  mails,  and  can  be  obtained  through  any  Newsagen  1 
PRICE  THREEPENCE, 

Or  by  post  direct  from  the  Office, 

No.  7  Southampton -STREET,  Strand,  London,  V.C., 
on  payment  of  3s.  9d.  per  quarter  in  advance- 
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New  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  LOANS,  X5, 000, 000, 

of  which  £1,000,000  is  authorised  by  “The  Defence  and  other 
Purposes  I,K)f;n  Act.  1870.”  and  £4,000,000  by  “The  Immigration  and  Public 
Works  Loan  Act,  1870,”  including  £1,000,000  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  under  Acts  33  and  34  Viet.  cap.  40,  and  36  Viet.  cap.  16,  of  which 
the  sum  of  £2,200,000  has  been  already  raised. 

The  undersigned  Agents  for  raising  the  Loans  authorised  by  the  above- 
named  Acts  invite  subscriptions  for  the  Third  instalment  of  the  unguaran¬ 
teed  portion  of  the  Loans,  amounting  to  £500,000. 

The  price  of  issue  will  be  £102  10s.  in  money  for  every  £100  in  Deben¬ 
tures,  payable  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury,  as  follows, 
—viz. ; 

£9  lOs.  per  cent,  on  application. 

£5  per  cent,  on  allotment. 

£95  per  cent,  on  or  before  the  15th  August  proximo. 

The  Loan  is  secured  on  the  Consolidated  Bevenues  of  New  Zealand,  and 
will  be  raised  on  Debentures,  representing  £1,000,  £600,  £200,  and  £100 
respectively,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  Five  per  cent,  per  annum, 
commencing  on  the  15th  d^  of  August  proximo,  payable  quarterly  by 
coupon,  at  the  offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  in  Lonaon— 
viz.,  on  the  16th  Octobe",  15th  January,  15th  April,  and  15th  July  in  each 
year. 

The  principal  will  be  repaid  at  the  same  place  at  par  by  a  One  per  cent. 
Cumulative  Sinking  Fund,  applied  by  annual  drawings,  to  the  extinction 
of  the  debt.  The  drawing  mil  take  place  in  the  month  of  March  of  each 
year,  commencing  in  1875,  and  will  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the 
Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  of  any  Debenture  holders  who  may  please 
to  attend,  and  of  a  Notary  Public  of  the  City  of  London.  The  Debentures 
will  be  paid  off  at  par  on  the  15th  April  following. 

The  Debentures  will,  in  all  respects,  be  similar  to  the  Five  per  Cents,  now 
in  circulation,  and  known  as  New  Zealand  Consols. 

Applications  made  in  accordance  with  the  Form  annexed  will  be  received 
by  the  undersigned  from  the  date  hereof  until  one  o’clock  on  Thursday,  the 
3l8t  July  instant,  when  the  list  will  be  closed  and  allotments  will  be  made. 

In  the  event  of  the  applications  being  in  excess  of  the  amount  to  be 
issued,  a  pro  rat&  distribution  will  be  made. 

Serm  certificates  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  bankers'  receipts  for  the 
^  exchanged  for  Debenture  Bonds  at  the  offices 


The  examiner  in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 

is  supplied  by  GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  33  and  35  Little  Collins- 
gtreet  West,  MELBOURNE.  Annual  Subscription,  beginning  at  any 
time,  22s. ;  if  re-posted  from  Melbourne,  26s. 


TJSiisrisTJLisrrr,  oeoxjOO-ist, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and 

GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Books,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell, 
Jokes,  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  6  6  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
SO  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which 


secondpayment,  and  will  be  exchanged  for  Debenture  Bonds  at  the  offices 
of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  on  or  after  the  16th  day  of  Augiut 
proximo. 

If  no  allotment  be  made,  the  Two  pound  ten  shillings  per  cent,  payable 
on  application  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  if  a  portion  only  of  the  amount 
appliM  for  be  allotted,  the  surplus  will  be  appropriated  towards  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  second  instalment. 

Forms  of  Tender  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  undersigned,  and 
copies  of  the  Acts  referred  to  may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Crown 
Agents  for  the  Colonies. 

J.  E.  FEATHERSTON,  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand. 

W.  C.  SARGE AUNT,  Crown  Agent  for  the  Colonies.  ' 

Offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  Spring-gardens, 

Lonaon,  24th  J uly ,  1873. 

FORM  OF  TENDER. 

New  Zealand  Government  Five  per  cent.  Debenture  Loan  for  £500,000, 
authorised  by  “  The  Defence  and  other  Purposes  Loan  Act,  1870,”  and 
“  The  Immigration  and  Public  Works  Loan  Act,  1870." 

Issued  at  £102  10s.  per  cent 

Gentlemen,— Be  good  enough  to  allot  to  Debentures  of  the  above 

Loan  to  the  extent  of  £  ,  and  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same 

or  any  less  amount,  subject  to  the  conditions  contained  in  your  advertise¬ 
ment  dated  24th  J  uly,  1873. 

enclose  herein  the  sum  of  £  ,  being  the  required  deposit  of 

£2  lOs.  per  cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for. 

Name  in  full  . 

Address  . 

Date  . . 


anger  hospital  (founded  1851),  Brompton,  and 


107  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  “There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  oe  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifiing  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  jthe 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  8.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


mperial  fire  insurance  company. 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


/^LOBE  telegraph  and  TRUST  COMPANY, 

vX  LIMITED. — Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  this  Company  can  be  obtainea  fh)m  the  Secretaiy  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Company. 

66  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 


Great  northern  railwa  y.— 

TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1873. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2nd.  and  3rd  class  Tourist  Tickets  will 
be  in  force  fkom  May  26th  to  the  31st  October,  1873. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Moummg  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

246, 247, 249,  and  261  Regent-street. 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  X  1  ft.  X  1  ft  in 
size,  and  £20  in  value,  are  conv^ed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Comp  ANT  flom  London  to  any  Post  Town  in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of 
iB.  4d.  per  lb.  Full  particulars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

^  X.  ie:  s. 

No  tonic  can  excel  the  Ales  of  “  WM.  YOUNGER  and  CO.,”  which  can 
be  had  of  the  leading  retailers.  Established  in  Edinburgh,  1749.  London 
Stores,  Belvedere- road,  S.E. 

Liverpool  Office :  51  South  John-street. 


(OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

y  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
Bengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

erBEmAB  .E,erT&.,. 

ALEXANDRIA  I  “  ' 

ADEN  f  Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f  Every  Monday 

BOHbat  C  at  2  p.m.  \  morning.  \  at  5  a.m. 


KINAHAN'8  .  LL  .  WHISKY; 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

OBEAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREEL  W. 


Monday,  July  14, 
28,  A  Aug.  11. 
at  5  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 

...  ,  ....  _ ,  Monday,  July  4 

&  31, at  2  p.m.,  July  11 A  Aug.  J  and  Aug.  II,  at 
AL.AWD  I  &  every  fourth '  8,  and  every]  5a.m.,&eyery 

/  Thursday.  fourth  Friday.  \  fourtbMonday. 

favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company’s 
witnin  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  arrival. 

through,  via  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
I*^dia,  ami  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 

Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
ithammnn*^^  *  Offices,  122  Leadennall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 


Friday  morning, 
July  11,26,  and 
Aug.  8,  and 
eveiy  alternate 


WATERS’  QUININE  WINE 

Is  now  universally  accepted  as  the  best  restorative  for  the  we^.  It 
behoves  the  Public  to  see  that  they  obtain  WATERS’  QUININE  WINK, 
as  Chancery  proceedings  have  elicited  the  fact  that  at  least 
cipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  preparation  of  his  n  me. 
Sold  by  all  grocers  at  SOs.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  SON, 

Original  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP,  LONDON. 
Agents-LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


r 
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PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS'S  EUTHIN  WATEES, 

Soda,  PotasB,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 

and  PotaM. 

C0BK8  BRANDED  “R-  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street,  Cavendish-square. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARPS  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

JULY  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free.  ^ 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide.  contalnJn/* 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  auung 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  kc.  kc.  Safe  Investment! 
in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Forehrn 
Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellane^s 
Shares,  kc. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO., 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
Established  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


HEALTHY  DIGESTION 


Nothing  is  80  important  to  the  human  frame  as  healthy  digestive  organs, 
and  when  they  are  impaired,  the  popular  and  professional  remedy  is 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  3s.,  Lozenges  in  Boxes  from  2s.  6d.,  Globules 
iu  Bottles  from  2s..  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  Bottles  at.Ss.  each,  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MOBSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


TO  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  LA.VINGTON  and 
PENNINGTON’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS 
containing  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share.and  Money  Markets,  kc.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 
paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  58.  annuallv  — 
LAVINGTON  and  PENNINGTON,  3  Royal  Exchange-bulldlnm 
London,  E.C. 


IMPERFECT  DIGESTION  AND  ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC  EMULSION  and  PAN¬ 
CREATINE  are  the  most  potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only 
remedies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod  Liver  OH  and  pre¬ 
venting  nausea,  while  they  also  efficiently  supfidy  the  place  of  the  oil  when 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now  attested  by  the  published 
records  of  numerous  medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  2a.  to  218. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


Now  ready,  price  6d., 

"'HE  REIGN  of  TERROR.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  First  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

The  people  of  England  are  taught  nothing  but  violence.”— John  Bright. 

PROVOST  and  CO.,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 


LEA  &  PERRIN’S  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOKOESTESSHIBE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


npHE  SACRED  ANTHOLOGY:  A  Book  of  Ethnical 

X  Scriptures.  Edited  by  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY. 

This  Collection  and  methodical  Classification  of  the  finest  passages  from 
the  Bibles  and  cherished  Volumes  of  all  Races  and  past  Ages  (which  will 
include  Selections  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  carefully  revi^ 
Versions),  will  soon  be  published  by  ^lessrs  Trubuer  and  Co.,  57  and  59 
Ludgate-hill,  price  lOs.  6a.  (price  to  Subscribers,  7s.  6d.)  * 

Persons  obtaining  Subscriptions  for  this  Work  will  please  send  them  to 
M.  D.  CONWAY,  51  Nottlng-hlU-square,  London,  W. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERBINS*  SAUCE. 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  Id., 

Dr  KENNION’S  observations  on  the  MINERAL 

SPRINGS  of  HARROGATE.  Ninth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 
by  ADAM  BEALEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
Physicians  of  London. 

London :  J.  and  A.  CHURCHILL.  Harrogate  :  THOMAS  HOLLINS. 


The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed  for  its  delightful 
fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 
*,*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpenoe, 

A  FEW  REMARKS  upon  CERTAIN  QUESTIONS  of 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  a  former  MEMBER  OF  THE 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 


DINNEFORD^S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DZNNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 

Established  1807. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  In  close 
Imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


Beautiful  and  pearl-like  teeth.  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 
ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentimce  that  can  be  relied  on. 

2s.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 
Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair,  38.  6d.,78.,  10s.  6d. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  218.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  4b.  6d.  and  86.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “  Rowland's  ”  Articles. 


EATH  of  BARON  LIEBIG.  —  RESPECTFUL 

NOTICE  is  given  by  LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT  COMPANY 
lited)  that  the  Guarantee  Certificate  of  Genuineness  of  Quality,  signed 


_ _ uarantee  Certificate  of  Genuineness  of  Quality,  signed 

hitherto  by  Baron  Liebig  and  I’rofessor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  will  in 
future,  in  accordance  with  Baron  Liebig’s  own  directions  made  many  years 
ago,  be  signed  by  bis  colleague  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,the  eminent 
Cnymist,  and  by  Hermann  von  Liebig,  son  of  Baron  Liebig,  who  has  been 
acting  as  his  special  assistant  in  the  analysis  of  the  Company’s  Extract. 
Thus  the  excellence  of  the  well-known  standard  quality  of  Liebig 
Company's  Extract  ol  Meat  will  continue  unaltered. 


I 


rmmm 


THE  EXAMINE! 


ACMILLAN’S  magazine.  No.  166.  For  AUGUST. 

Price  Is. 

CONTBITTS  OF  THE  NUMBER  : 

'  WORDSWORTH.”  By  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge,  M.P.  for  Exeter, 
H.M.’b  Attorney- General. 

‘A  PRINCESS  OF  THULE.”  By  William  Black,  Author  of  ‘  The 
Stranae  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton  ’  Chapters  Xlll. — XV. 

‘HOW  THE  ‘STABAT  MATER’  WAS  WRITTEN.”  By 
Alexander  Schwartz. 

•the  use  and  ABUSE  OF  HOSPITALS.”  By  W.  FairUe 
Clarke.  M.A.,  M.B. 

‘JOHN  STUART  MILL.”  By  Joseph  John  Murphy. 

‘MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT  iVe  DONE  WITH  IT.”  By  F.  C. 

Burnand.  Chapters  XVII.— XX. 

A  JATRA.” 

-IN  THE  VINEYARDS  OF  TOURAINE.” 
the  BATTLE  OF  DORKING  MADE  IMPOSSIBLE.  By  A 
Military  Critic.  x 

“MR  DEUTSCH  AND  THE  ‘EDINBURGH  RE  VIEW.  V 


13  Great  Marlborough- street 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WOHKS. 


LIFE  of  MOSCHELES,  with  SELECTIONS 

from  HIS  DIARIES  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  HIS  WIFE. 
2  vole.,  with  Portrait,  248. 

**  Not  only  musical  enthusiasts,  but  every  one  who  has  the  faintest  glimmer 
of  a  love  for  music  and  art,  will  welcome  with  delight  this  ‘Life  of  Mos- 
cheles.  It  is  a  personal  historv  of  music  for  sixtv  veam  of  thl«  oenturv 


_  „  It  is  a  pereonal  history  of  music  for  sixty  years  of  this  oontury, 
full  Or  the  names  of  artists  and  composers,  each  of  them  a  centre  of  plea¬ 
surable  emotions. ’’—Examiner. 

The  LION  and  the  ELEPHANT.  By  C.  J. 

A^IDEBSSOK.  Author  ot  ‘  Lake  Mgami,'  Ac.  Edited  by  L.  Lloyd. 
Author  of  ‘  Field  Sports  of  the  North.’  1  vol.,  with  Illustrations,  I5s. 

“  All  fond  of  tales  of  adventure  and  daring  should  procure  this  capital 
book.”— John  Bull. 

TO  and  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By 

HUBEBT  E.  H.  JEBNINOHAM,  Author  of  ‘Life  in  s  French 
Chfttean.’  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  158. 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHERINE  of 

ABAOON  and  ANNE  BOLETN.  By  W.  HEFWOBTB  DIXON. 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  6vo.  SOs. 

FKOM  the  THAMES  to  the  TAMAR:  a  Summer 

on  the  SOUTH  COAST.  BytheRev.  A.G.  L’ESTRANGE.  Svo.witb 
Illustrations,  15s. 


On  Tuesday,  29th  lust.  (One  Shilling),  No.  164, 

The  CORNHILL  magazine  for  AUGUST.  With 

lUustrations  by  MARCUS  STONE  and  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 

young  brown.  (With  an  Illustration.)  IX.— Night  Lines.  X— What 
Happens.  XI.— The  Village  Curate.  XII.— Dr  Porteous.  XIIL— 
We^ng  Bells. 

Book  II.  1.— Sweet  William.  II.— Heriot  Service  and  Custom.  IIL— 
Young  Brown.  IV.— An  Idyl.  V. — Parental  Authority. 

TURKISH  GEORGIA. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  MOON. 

SUN-FISHING  ON  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  IRELAND. 
the  CASUISTRY  OF  JOURNALISM. 

A  SCOTCH  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE. 

OUR  DUTIES. 

THE  OLD  LOVE. 

ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  (With  an  Illustration.)  IV.— The  Green-Room. 

V.— The  Knight  of  the  Silk  Purse.  VI.— The  Third  Boudoir.  VII, — 
Claudia’s  First  Patrcm. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  AUGUST,  1873 

'  No.  DCXCIV.  Price  28.  6d. 

CONTENTS : 

THE  PARISIANS.— Book  IX. 

8AVALLS,  AND  THE  CARLISTS  IN  CATALONIA, 

A  CENTURY  OF  GREAT  POETS ;  No.  IX. 

Johann  Fkisdrich  Schiller. 

THE  8CILLY  ISLES  AND  SOUTH-WEST  CORNWALL. 

A  VISIT  TO  ALBION. 

THE  NORTH ;  The  Lanp  op  Love  and  Sono. 

DRAGGING  OUT  A  WRETCHED  EXISTENCE. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

The  WRONG  MAN.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs 

ALFBEO  MONTOOMEKT.  1  Tola,  2Ia 

The  THREE  OXONIANS.  By  Frank  Usher. 


LILIAN’S  PENANCE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Re 

First  in  the  Field,’  ftc.  3  vols. 


commended  to  Mercy, 

*'  A  remarkably  well-written  and  attractive  novel.  Much  credit  is  due 
to  the  author  for  the  clever  and  original  way  in  which  the  plot  is  revealed. 
-John  Bull. 

PENRUDDOCKE.  By  Hamilton  Aide,  Author 

of  *  Rita,’  *  The  Marstons,’  &c.  3  vols. 

‘‘  A  clever  and  interesting  book.  The  characters  are  all  hit  off  with  case 
and  dash,  and  the  dialogues  are  smart  and  pointed.” — Saturday  Review. 

**  A  carefully  written  and  interesting  story.”— Spectator. 

WILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fand^ 

Author  of  ‘  Uncle  Silas,’  ftc.  3  vols. 

‘‘A  remarkable,  vigorous,  and  original  norel.”— Standard. 


The  QUAETERLY  review,  No.  269,  is  published 

THIS  DAY. 

CONTENTS  : 

I.  STATE  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

II.  CHURCH  OF  FRANCE. 

III.  CELTIC  SCOTLAND. 

IV.  GEORGE  GROTE. 

V.  DARTMOOR. 

VI.  HAROLD  OF  NORWAY. 

VII.  LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY.— JOHN  STUART 
MILL. 

VIII.  BEAUMARCHAIS. 

IX.  THE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA. 

X.  LESSONS  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


CHARLES  READE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


On  Tuesday  next,  in  folio,  price  18s., 

DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY. 

No.  I.— ENGLISH. 

Clsssified  and  arranged  by  HERBERT  SPENCER,  compiled  and 
abstracted  by  JAMES  COLLIER. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta-street,  Covent- garden, 
London;  and  20  South  Frederick- street,  Edinburgh. 


READY  THIS  DAY. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Coxuisting  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  from 
'  The  Examiner  ’  of  Xey  17. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Ficeadilly. 


Just  published,  price  6d., 

PHE  POPULATION  DIFFICULTY:  Its  Aspects  in 

L  Great  Britain  and  France.  By  C.  DRY8DALE. 

BAILLIERE,  TINDALL,  and  COX,  20  King  William- street,  Strand, 


London. 


Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  lOs., 

■p  AMBLER  (THE).  By  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  With 

XA  a  complete  Index  and  Table  of  Contents,  carefully  collated  from  the 
best  editions,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Author’s  Life,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras-lane,  Cheapside. 


uis  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Hknxt  Tbixxn,  M.B. 

Y.  H18  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  William  Minto,  M.  A. 

VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Law. 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By 
vtit  „,J*rofe8Bor  W.  A.  Huntsil  M.A. 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 

TV  M.A. 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 
Y  T,,  "pw  Fawcett,  M.P. 

X.  HIS  influence  as  a  practical  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 

Tt 

ill  aM  DELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Fredebic  Harrison. 
“If  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Professor  W.  A. 
Hunter,  M.A. 

^  TOGETHER  WITH  . 

land  reformers.”  and  “SHOULD  PUBLIC 

!***»  BE  REOUIRRT)  TriKKI  I.  THRIR  T.ATinS?”  Rt.T.  S.  M11.T.. 


Fcap,  6to,  cloth.  Is.  6d. ;  post  free,  la  8d., 

OUR  EYES,  and  How  to  Take  Care  of  Them.  By 
•  HENRY  W.  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 

***  These  papers  contain  a  great  deal  of  important  information  and 
counsel  concerning  the  eye.  They  are  not  intended  for  scientiflc  readers, 
but  for  everybody. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras-lane,  Cheapside. 


Now  ready,  in  3  TOla,  poet  8vo,  cloth,  price  218., 

lASSAGES  of  a  WORKING  LIFE 

CENTURY;  An  Antoblography.  _ By  CHARLES  KNIGHT^.. 


-a.  UJtXNl  L'BI;  AD  AniODiograpny.  oy  vn  — 

Re  issue,  with  Two  Portraits  and  an  Introductory  Note,  oy  jARuac 
THORNE,  F.S  A. 

London;  KNIGHT  and  CO.,  90 Fleet-street. 


THE  EXAMINER,  JULY  26,  1873 


M  •§*  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

^  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  bis  nnnvallod  Stock} 

WITH  LISTS  OF  PRICES,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  30  LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS, 
At  39  Oxford  Street}  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W, 

piUTLERY,  Warranted.— The  mml 

^  raried  assortment  of  TABLK  niTTr  i,...,: 


fTHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

i  SILVER.— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER, 
introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM 
8.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process 
of  Messrs  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  nil  doubt 
the  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be 
used  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as 
by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from 
real  silver.  .  „  * 

A  small,  useful  Set.  guaranteed  of  first  quality 
for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows : _ 


Table 


1  Dessert  j  Carvers 
Knives.'per  Pair. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  I 
the  finest  SteeL  I 

Scinch  ivory  handles,' 

per  dozen . 

3|  do.  balanced  do . 

3|do.  do.  ...  . 

3}  fine  Ivory  do . 

4  do.  extra  large  do. ... 
4  do.finestAfrican  ivory 
Do.,  with  silver  ferules 
Do.,  with  silvered 

blades  . 

Nickel  electro  silvered 


Knives. 


Fiddle 
or  Old 
Silver. 


Bead 

or 

Thread 


Patterns. 


12  Table  forks  . .  1  10  .  2  1  .  2  4  . 

12  Table  spoons  .  1  10  .  2  l  .  2  4  . 

12  Dessert  forks  .  12.17.110. 

12  Dessert  spoons  .  12.17.110. 

12  Tea  Spoons .  14  .  .  19  .  1  1  . 

fi  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bis.  .  9  .  .  12  .  •  13  6 

2  Sauce  ladles .  6  .  .  8  .  .  9  . 

1  Gravy  spoon .  6  .  .  8  .  .  9  . 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bis.  .  3  .  .  4  .  .  4  6 

1  Mustard  Spoon ,gt.bl.  .  1  0  .  2  .  .  2  3 

1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs  .2  6  .  3  6.4. 

1  Pair  of  fish  carvers...  .  19  3  1  2  6  1  3  6 

1  Butter  Knife  .  2  9.3  6.3  9 

1  Soup  indie .  10  0  .  11  .  .12  . 

1  Sugar  sifter .  3  .  .  4  .  .  4  . 

Total .  9  1  .  11  13  6  12  14  6 

Any  Article  to  be  hid  sini^ly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  Knives,  Ac.,  £2  15s. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks  ..£1  4s  per  dozen. 
Dessert  „  „  ...  18s  „ 

Tea  „  .  128  6d  „ 

Tea  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 

Silver,  in  great  variety, from  £3 158.  to  £21 16s. 

Dish  covers,  Electro  Silver,  from 

£9  the  Set  of  Four  to  £26. 

CORNER  DISHES,  Electro  Silver, 

from  £7  lOs  to  £18  18s  the  Set  of  Four ; 
Warmers,  £7  28  6d  to  £15  ISs. 

gISCUIT  BOXES,  from  12s.  to 

CRUET  and  LIQUOR  FRAMES, 

Electro  Silver,  Ac.,  at  proportionate  prices. 
The  largest  Stock  in  existence  of  plated  dessert 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives  and 
Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

Baths  and  toilet  ware.— The 

Stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  Public. 
Portable  Shower8,8s.6d.  Pillar  Showers,  £3  lOs. 
Nursery,  258.  to  408.  to  £6  8s. 

Hip,  15s.  to  388.  Sponging,  68.  Cd.  to  388. 

A  large  assortment  or  Gas,  Furnace,  Hot  and 
Cold  Plunge,  Vapour  and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  138.  to 
488.  the  Set  of  Three. 

Lamps  of  all  sorts  and  pat¬ 
tern  S.— The  collection  of  French  Modera- 
tcur  Lamps  defies  competition.  The  prices  fcom- 
plete  with  Chimney  and  Globe)  vary  from  Ss  to  £9. 
Each  Lamp  is  guaranteed  perfect,  but  to  ensure 
their  proper  action  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 
supplies  Pure  Colza  Oil  at  the  Wholesale  Price, 
6d.  per  gallon.  Moderateur  Globes,  full  size, 
38  each ;  Chimneys,  6d  each ;  Cotton  Wicks,  4d 
per  dozen.  Lamps  of  all  other  descriptions  arc 
on  Show  in  great  variety. 

Clocks,  candelabka, 

BRONZES. — Each  article  is  of  guaranteed 
quality. 

Clocks  . from  78  6d  to  £45. 

Candelabra,  per  pair...from  138  6d  to  £16  lOs. 

X>EDSTEAI)S. — TLe  best  Show  of 


handles 


nOOD  CABINET  FURNITURE. 

VJT  In  order  to  FURNISH  HOUSES  com¬ 
pletely  WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  has,  in  addition 
to  his  other  Stock  : 

■D  ED- ROOM  FURNITURE. 


Kitchen  Uten-  I  i  *  ’ 

8il8  .  75  15  627  10  511  13  7  4  12  2 

Brushes  and  I 

Turnery .  24  2  7  17  10  ij  8  15  8  3  15  4 

Total  per  set  99  18  1 45  0  6  20  9  3  8  7  1 

■pEFRIGERATORS  or  PORTABLE 

JLt  ICE-HOU^S. 

ORDINABT  COS-  PATEST  VESTILATIHQ 

8TRUOTION.  DllTO. 

Inches.  Inches. 

23  by  18  by  26...£3  10  .  22  by  20  by  29... £4  4  . 
27  by  22  by  30  ..  4  6  .  27  by  21  by  30...  5  5  . 

34  by  24  by  30...  5  0  .  33  by  22  by  31...  6  10  . 

40  by  24  by  30...  6  10  .  39  by  24  by  32...  7  13  . 

4.5  by  27  by  30...  7  17  .  45  by  25  by  M...  »  6  . 


WASHSTANDS . . .  .wide 

Good  Maple  or  Oak . 

Best  Polished  Pine  . 

Mahoganv,  Circular 

Marble-tops . 

Best  do, Square,  Marble- 
tops . . 

DRAWERS  . wide 

Good  Maple  or  <.<ak . 

Best  Polished  Fine . 

Best  Mahogany . 

DRESSING-TABLES 

Good  Maple  or  Oak . 

Best  Polished  Pine . 


6.38  Od  70s  Od  878  6d 

.3ft  3ft  mu  4ft 

2Ss  Od  37s  Od  556  Od 
57s  Od  72s  6<’  958  Od 
738  6d  95s  Od  1308  Od 

3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

178  Od  2l8  6d  2.58  Od 

_ _ 25s  6d  298  Od  33e  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers  458  Od  47$  6d  658  Od 

WARDROBES,  with 
Drawers,  Trays,  and 
Hanging  Space  ...wide  3ft  4ft  6in  5ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  1058  Od  1158  Od  127s  6d 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  1758  Od  1908  Od  2008  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  230s  Od  2558  Od  2908  Od 
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